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A Three-Book Course in English 
By 
Mrs. Lida B. McMurry, C. Alphonso Smith and F. T. Norvell 


300k I—Languags? Lessons 
For the Third and Fourth Grades. Illustrated. 204 Pages. Price, postpaid, 40 cents. § 


Book II. —Language Lessons and Grammar 
For the Fifth and Sixth Grades. Illustrated. 240 Pages.. Price, postpaid, 45 cents. 


Book III. —Grammar 


For the Seventh and Kighth Grades. 260 Pages. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





+ 


Important Adoptions: 


Texas: Books I, II, III, 
Louisiana: Book III, 


Tennessee: Books I, II, III, 


Philadelphia: Books I, II, III, 
Virginia: Book ITI. 





What some successful teachers think o 


Jacob Tome Iastitute (Md.) 


‘Each of these books exhibits abundant 
evidence of experience in the schoolroom, but 
this statement falls far short of expressing any- 
thing like their full worth. They are full of 
interesting devices to iead the pupil on his 
voyage of discovery. It seems probable that 
after completing these books, the only thing 
the pupil will now discover is that he has been 
‘working’ ell the time he was reading them. 
I envy the young people who are to study these 
books.’’—Ronert W, TunstTaLL, Jacob Tome 
Institute (Md). 


Teachers’ Training School, Wilmington, Del. 


“Tam delihted with your Language—Gram- 
mar.’’—Miss CLARA MENDENHALL, Teachers’ 


Jur Language 
Pennsylvania State College 


‘‘C. Alphonso Smith’s Grammar is the § 
sanest, most accurate, and the most helpful 
English Grammar that I know.’’—A. H. J 
EsPENSHADE, Department of English and & 
Rhetoric, Pennsylvania State College. : 


North Carolina 


“Our Language gives excellent satisfaction 
in our school.” —J. D. Rankin, Principal New 
London (N. C.) Academy. 


Louisiana 


‘‘In my judgment, Our Language Series is § 
the best course [ have yet seen.’”’—H. V. § 
Hupson, Ruston, La. 
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Training School, Wdmington, Del. 
B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
; Atlanta Richmond Dallas 
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RICHMOND, NoveMBRR, 4913 
Editorial . 
For reasons over which the present man- 

agement of the Journal had no control, the 

October issue was gotten out a month late. 

This naturally threw the November issue back- 

ward. However, we expect to “catch up” with 


the December number and to run on schedule 
time thereafter. In this connection, we wish 


to urge the teachers of the State to notify us 
promptly if they do not receive their Journals 
on time—that is before the 10th of each month. 
Of course changes of postoffice should be 
promptly reported to this office. 





es Ss 


The Journal is exceedingly anxious to have 
timely articles from the teachers of the State. 
These papers should discuss brieflly particular 
subjects of general interest, or present difficult 
schoolroom problems for solution, or give new 
and tried methods of handling difficult situ- 
ations. In a nut-shell, they should seek to 
impart practical information, or to invite it 
where difficulties exist. The Journal will be 
glad to give them a generous hearing in its 


pages. Let us hear from the teachers of Vir- 
ginia. 


es Ft 


Are our text-books “teachable”? 
practical ? 


Are they 
Are they well graded? The Jour- 
nal believes that a period in every institute 
should be devoted to a discussion of the text- 
books. If bad ones exist, they should be 
weeded cut of the schools. Surely the teach- 
ers shotud prove competent judges, and surely 
their opinions should have great weight in 
future book adoptions. They (the teachers) 
are the “triers of the vicinage,” and their 
voices should be heard. Suppose we discuss the 
matter in the pages of the Journal / 


st SF Ss 


The County School Fair is an invaluable 
link between the schoolroom and the home. 
It is a fine educational means of showing the 
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parents just what their children can do, under 
the teaching and inspiration of the schools. 
It is one of our regrettably few means of 
reaching the “folks back home,” and of prov- 
ing to them that education has a practical as 
well as a theoretical value. 
st st 
Don’t forget the Lynchburg Conference. It 
is the great “experience meeting” of the year. 
It is also the fountain head for new ideas and 
Time spent there will be 
time well spent. The schoolrooms will reflect 
the better spirit, and this after all is the great 
We trust that superintendents 


new inspirations. 


desideratum. 
and trustees will not only urge their teachers 


to attend the great meeting, but will add the 
welcome postscript “and your salaries will be 
continued.” 

. 

These are trying days for new teachers and 
new superintendents! Official are in 
order, and reigns supreme! 
There is much needless suffering. The teach- 
er has her own deportment, her schoolhouse, 
and her medley of goats and lambs to look 
after, and the superintendent has to run the 
gamut of a perfect fusilade of curious and 
critical eves. He also has to blaze out a 
course of procedure in short order and keep 


“visits” 


embarrassment 


a weather eve on his own dignity! 

It’s rough sailing! 

But presently the breakers are past, and the 
blessed waters of “being natural” ensue! 

es F 
The Sick Child 

In the last analysis, receptivity measures the 
child’s capacity for education. No matter-how 
ideal his surroundings may be, no matter how 
excellent his teachers may be, if his mind 1s 
not open. if he is not capable of absorbing 
and digesting knowledge. the agencies for 
education count for little. We believe that 
the ratio is exact—that just in proportion as 
he is capable of receiving. in just such propor- 
tion is it worth while to otfer him the benefits 


of knowledge. When this fact is clearly un- 


derstood. and acted upon in an intelligent man- 
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ner, the stony pathway of juvenile education 
is cleared of many serious obstacles. 

It has always been our firm belief that bodily 
ills have a tremendous effect upon mental ac- 
tivity and that this is peculiarly true of 
childhood. With adults, strength of will and 
purpose have some tendency to mitigate the 
evils of ill health, but in childhood these fac- 
tors are undeveloped and the sensations of 
body and mind are exquisitely susceptible to 
adverse pressure. Hence, sometimes the effect 
of a minor ill has an influence out of all pro- 
portion to its extent and character. The un- 
developed stamina of youth offers little or no 
resistance to the corporal ills of youth. The 
mind suffers in complete sympathy with the 
body. 

The past year has witnessed a remarkable 
health investigation in Virginia. For the first 
time in the history of the State the school chil- 
dren of an entire county have been given a 
thorough physical examination. The scope of 
the inquiry included a careful inspection of 
the eyes, ears and throats, of the teeth and 
glands, of nutrition and anaemia, of vaccina- 
tion and previous sicknesses, and of internal 


parasites. A careful examination was also 


made of the school buildings and equipment, 


water supplies and toilet rooms. The work was 
done by experts and the results, in the form of 
an official report, were published in the Octo- 
ber issue of the Journal. 

We wish that a copy of this report could 
be put into the hands of every citizen of Vir- 
ginia. Without going into details, it develops 
facts as to physical unfitness of the children 
that are simply startling. Here in one of 
the healthiest sections of Virginia, a large per- 
centage of ‘children is found to be suffering 
from serious troubles of eye, ear, throat, teeth 
and glands; in addition to ills of poor nutrition 
and anaemia. The evils are not only serious in 
themselves, but threaten dangerous conse- 
quences, unless promptly handled by medieal 
skill. The immediate result is that the chil- 
dren are losing in educational efficiency, and 
are laying the foundations of permanent ill 
health in the very flower of their youth. If 
these conditions exist in Orange county, is it 
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not almost conclusive that they exist in every 
other county in Virginia? 

If not, why not? 

By a sane piece of gocd work, the light has 
been turned on a serious situation in Virginia. 
The evil should be promptly recognized and 
promptly dealt with. School authorities and 
health authorities should combine and _ in- 
augurate a campaign for State-wide medica! 
inspection. When this is done the results should 
not be left to the haphazard care of parental! 
responsibility. Instead, reports should be 
made to well organized county boards of 
health, whose members should administer the 
medical attention needed, or provide funds for 
the employment of competent local physicians. 

The cost? 

Let the cost come from the same source from 
which all funds for better methods of living 
come—increased taxation. If the people can be 
taxed for better roads and better schools, can 
they not also be taxed for better health? 
Which is more important? Which pays the 
highest dividends—the child or the road—the 
child or the schoolhouse ? 


es Fe 
An Urgent Need 


There are 616,168 children of school age in 
Virginia. Of this number 409.397 are enrolled 
in the public schools of the State. Of this 
latter number only 263,241 are in regular 
daily attendance. 

These figures are startlingly significant! 

In rough they tell us that there are 206,771 
children entirely outside of the public schools 
of the State, and that of the 409,397 pupils 
enrolled, only 263,241 are in daily attendance. 
Therefore, out of the original 616,168 chil- 
dren of school age, there-are 342,927, or over 
half, who are getting practically no benefit 
from the schools of the State! 

‘ Against these sinister figures there are a 
few offsets, that amount to comparatively little 
in aggregate. There are 23,662 children en- 
rolled in private schools in Virginia. Granted 
that an extra 40,000 receive some sort of home 
training, and that 50,000 of those enrolled but 
not in daily attendance, gather some school 





advantages—yet the astounding percentage of 
229,265 remains, who are cbsolutely without 
school advantages, who are predestined illiter- 
ates! 

One might imagine that the negro race was 
largely responsible for these amazing figures, 
yet the following tables do not bear out the 
hypothesis: 

White children of school age, 398,408. 

White children of school age enrolled, 
288,823. 

White children of school age in attendance, 
189,386. 

Colored children of school age, 217,760. 

Colored children of school age enrolled, 
120,564. 

Colored children of school age in attendance, 
73,855. 

From the above figures, we see that there 
are 109,585 white and 97,196 colored children 
entirely out of the schools, and that of the 
enrollments only 99,437 white and 46,709 col- 
ored children are in daily attendance. 

Twist the figures as we may, the tragic fact 
remains, that there are over one hundred 
thousand white children in Virginia to-day 
who are receiving no schooling! In passing, 
it is useless to eliminate the negro race from 
the roll of illiteracy, and claim security there- 
for simply because it is the negro race. Ignor- 
ance is a curse to any State, and its menace 
is in exact proportion to the elevation or de- 
gradation of the people among whom it exists. 

Before going further, let us remember that 
of the precious 263,241 children, who are in 
regular daily attendance upon the schools of 
the State, tens of thousands of them only see 
the inside of school houses for five months out 
of the twelve months of the year! 

So much for the general situation. 

Now, let us notice definitely the 146,156 
children who are enrolled in the schools of 
Virginia but who are not in daily attendance. 

Why are they not in daily attendance? 

Why is the State put to the enormous ex- 
pense of providing school facilities for these 
146,000 children, who take no advantage of 
them? Remember, please, that the State pro- 
vides teachers, schoolhouses and equipment for 
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enrollment of 409.397 children. and 


the full 
yet over one-third of this huge expenditure is 
practically thrown away! Why this immense 


waste, why this wholesale misuse of oppor- 


tunity / The answer is simple and humilia- 
ting the State has no effective compulsory 
edur ation lau! 


This answer, that carries with it an economic 
loss that cannot be reckoned in figures, and a 
disregard of educational values that is simply 
past belief, has caused Virginia to be written 
forty-fourth among the forty-eight States of 
the Union in 
citizens! 

Scme six years since, the State Legislature 


the educational efficiency of its 


passed a local option compulsory education 
law. but its terms were so loose and ineffective 
that despite the urgent need, only two coun- 
ties and one city have thus far availed them- 
selves of its spineless support. Here are some 
of its invertebrate provisions: Only children 
between the ages of eight and twelve are 
“compelled” to attend school and these only 
three months out of the Only six 
weeks of these three months need be consecu- 
Further. the law excuses any child “who 


twelve. 


tive. 
is weak in body or mind, or who can read or 
write (how well or how badly makes no differ- 
or who is attending a private school. 
two miles from the 


ence!). 
or who 
nearest public school, or more than one mile 


lives more than 


from an established school wagon route.” or 


who for 
from a local district scheol board! 
The farce of the law is too apparent to need 


any other “cause” can gain release 


Its one excuse lies in the fact that 
it was Its limita - 
tions bear mute testimony to its tragic need 


argument. 
a ploneer measure. verv 
and to the predestined uselessness of its career. 

Though late, the remedy is at hand. The 
next Legislature should provide by constitu- 
tienal amendment a stiff. Statewide compul- 


sory education law. In the meantime it should 


cure as far as its powers will allow the de- 
fects of the existing law. Of course it will 
take more money to educate the extra chil- 


dren who are now growing up in ‘ignorance, 
much as it will take eventu- 


bvt not one-half so 
ally to wipe out the cost of that ignerance! 
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CLIPPINGS 


Medical inspection is a business proposition. 
In a town with 250 children, it is said for in- 
stance, there would be an annual saving of 
$5,250, if by therough medical inspection the 
curable physical defects that handicap school 
children could be remedied.—Primary Plans. 

School officials in Beverly, Mass., recently 
calculated the money gain for their pupils in 
vocational education. They found that an ex- 
penditure of $800 per boy in industrial train- 
ing had raised the capitalization of the boy’s 
economic value $6.000 to $15,000 or 
$18.000.—Primary Education. 

The Popular Educator stands for the Three 
t's. In a day when almost every other sub- 


from 


ject is given precedence, we believe that teach- 
ers more than ever need the help of stimulating 
and vigorous ideas in teaching the few subjects 
that always have been, and always must be 
a necessary part of the curriculum. 

The greatest service a teacher can do for a 
class is to teach them how to study. Pupils 
waste hour after hour in honest effort with 
little accomplished and much discouragement 
by net knowing how to apply themselves to 
the work before them. Discouraged pupils sel- 
dom relish the thought of three or four more 
vears of study in the high school.—Southern 
7" ache . 

Stop the grind for a minute and play a 
Hold a deep breathing exercise, a geo- 
ography contest, or a spelling match. Your 
pupils will learn more in fifteen minutes when 
refreshed by a change to a pleasurable occu- 


game. 


pation than in as many hours when working 
in a depressing atmosphere of restraint.— 
Southern School. Nevrs. 

Not ene of the’ teachers who have accom- 
plished wonders in their districts, has done so 
without encountering at first blind opposition 
and petty strife. Neither can any other teach- 
er expect to have perfectly smooth sailing. A 
district which contained no opposition to ad- 
vancement, would have no need of the services 
of a teacher in the upbuilding of its school. 
This ignorant desire to thwart progress, and 
the indifference which is found in every com- 
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inunity, give the teacher at once her position, 
and her opportunity.—Southern School Jour- 
nal, 

The first means of co-operation on the part 
of the church is in preaching the dignity of the 
human person, the sanctity of the individual 
body. This will enable the church to justify 
the health officer in his demand for a sanitary 
community—will, indeed, make that demand 
irresistibly logical. If the body is sacred, then 
the body deserves a sanitary surrounding and 
depends upon it. The permanence of our fight 
for better health must rest, in part at least, 
upon an awakened public conscience which will 
view disease as second only to sin, cleanliness 
as next to godliness—Dr. Ennion G. Williams. 

Last July, Alma W. Richards won the run- 
ning high jump in the Olympic games in 
Sweden. He met and defeated the best ath- 
letes the world could send against him. Fif- 
teen years ago he was a frail, puny invalid, 
imperfectly developed, and with a small deli- 
cate body. He was so feeble that his parents 
sent him to the country to find health and 
strength. Yet the square deal for that body, 
through the great body builders just enumer- 
ated, transformed that puny invalid into the 
world-renowned athlete with a body as lithe 
as that of a tiger, with limbs as clean as those 
of a greyhound, and with muscles as tough as 
rawhide. 


But no boy who is a victim of the cigarette 
habit gives his body a “square deal.” Every- 
where one meets the sallow faces, the sore eyes, 
the insipid expressions, the trembling fingers, 
and the foul breath of the cigarette-made 
mollycoddle.—School News. 

Perhaps the freedom of air and sky in the 
country disarms its inhabitants. Or, perhaps 
the meagerness of their social life is respon- 
sible for their not realizing just what it may 
mean to their young children to be sent, inno- 
cent, into school where fifty or more of all ages 
from all kinds of homes, and from all sorts of 
environment are congregated. As a rule, 
country parents are strangers not only to the 
sons and daughters of their neighbors, but to 
the social life of their own children. A mis- 
taken sense of propriety prevents a free dis- 
cussion of vital subjects in the home. Infor- 
mation, distorted and sometimes wholly, incor- 
rect, is exchanged among irresponsible, inju- 
dicious children, and their immature judg- 
ment gives way to the lure of the hidden, the 
forbidden, and sometimes the criminal. The 
teacher who recognizes this danger, and sets 
about giving wholesome mental food in such 
quantities as to destroy the appetite for the 
unwholesome matter upon which their imagi- 
nations have been feeding, this teacher is wise 
in her generation.—Southern School Journal. 








NEWS NOTES FROM HEADQUARTERS 


EVAN R. CHESTERMAN, Secretary State Board of Education 


The address on “Educationa: . Asso¢iations 
and Their Organization,” whieh Was Gelivered 
by Superintendent R. C. Stexries, Oct. i8th, 
at the meeting of the Southern Educational 
Association in Nashville, and which appears 
elsewhere in these columns, seemed to strike a 
responsive chord in every heart. ; 

The Association warmly approved the senti- 
ments he expressed by formal resolution and 
appointed Mr. Stearnes chairman of a com- 
mittee to work out details and present the 
proposed plan to State educational associa- 





‘tions: ‘The other members of the committee 


are Mrs. Cora W. Stewart, of Kentucky, and 
Stat Superintendent M. L. Brittain, of Geor- 
gia. Mrs. Stewart is superintendent of schools 
of Rowan county where they have the famous 
moonlight schools for illiterate adults. 
Among the other Virginians in attendance 
at the Nashville meeting were President Ju- 
lian A. Burruss, the head of the State Normal 
School at Harrisonburg, State Inspector A. L. 
Lincoln, Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, superinten- 
dent of Richmond Schools, Dr. George P. 
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Phenix, vice-principal of the Hampton Insti- 
tute, Dr. James H. Dillard, of Charlottes- 
ville, president of the Jeanes Fund for Ne- 
gro Rural Schools, Mr. Jackson Davis, Super- 
visor of Rural Schools in Virginia, and 
Messrs. J. D. Crump, J. H. Bader and A. J. 
Gray, representing publishing houses. 


ss SF 


The week beginning October 13th, Inspector 
Jno. BL. Terrell spent in the schools of Bote- 
tourt and Craig counties. 

In Botetourt, the following schools were 
visited and inspected: Buchanan, Troutville, 
Haymaker Town, Fincastle, and Eagle Rock. 
Mr. Terrell’s report indicates that the Bote- 
tourt teachers are “onto their jobs.” He re- 
ports a fine school at Buchanan and a strong 
corps of teachers who are doing excellent 
work, despite a thoroughly insanitary and 
miserably-lighted school building. At Trout- 
ville a handsome addition, costing $4,000.00, 
is being made to the present building. The 
addition consists of a large auditorium below 
and two classrooms above. A good part of the 
money for this annex was raised by private 
subscriptions—one old bachelor giving $500.00. 
At Eagle Rock Mr. Terrell found a brick 
building of five rooms crowded with children. 
The board has already determined to relieve 
the congestion next year by raising the build- 
ing and making it a two-story structure. 

On Friday, October 17th, Mr. Terrell vis- 
ited the New Castle High School and the 
Looney’s Graded School in Craig county. The 
work of both of these schools had been seri- 
ously interrupted by an epidemic of: diph- 
theria, the primary department of the New 
Castle school still being closed on account :of 


it. The work at New Castle has been greatly 


handicapped in the past by running the pri- 
mary department of the school only six 
months. This year all grades in the school 
will run nine months. 

“Mr. Terrell attended the Botetourt County 
Teachers’ Institute, which met at Buchanan 
on October 20th and 21st. He claims that this 
is the “banner institute” of the State, both 
from the standpoint of interest and attend- 


ance. Although the worst of weather condi- 
tions prevailed (rain and snow), every white 
teacher in the county was present at each ses- 
sion of the institute, and there are ninety- 
eight white teachers in Botetourt. 

Features of this institute worthy of imi- 
tation are the departmental conferences of the 
high school teachers and principals; the 
grammar grade teachers and the primary 
teachers; the free and general discussions of 
all school problems; and the conspicuous ab- 
sence of the manuscript—which has sapped 
the life of and killed the interest in more than 
one teachers’ institute. At the general meet- 
ing on the evening of October 21st, Dr. 
Henry Louis Smith, of Washington and Lee, 
delivered a humorous and helpful address to 
the teachers on the subject, “The Four Keys 
to Successful Teaching.” 

From October 21st to 24th inclusive, Mr. 
Terrell was with Superintendent Abbot in 
Bedford county. The inspector brings good 
news from “Old Bedford.” The new high 
school building at Bedford City has just been 
completed at a cost of over $40,000. Nothing 
seems to have been overlooked in the location 
and construction of this building, which is in- 
deed “a thing of beauty and a joy forever.” 
A school league was recently organized by 
Mrs. Dashiell and will take up at once the 
matter of beautifying the school grounds. 

Things are also happening at New London 
Academy, which is one of the Agricultural 
High Schools of the State. The contract has 
just been let for an additional dormitory 
building to cost between $3,000 and $4,000. 
The expense of this building will be borne 
equally by Campbell and Bedford counties. 
There are now forty boarders and roomers 
at’ this school (all who can possibly be ac- 
commodated) and the institution draws its 

atronage from five counties. The boarding 
students look after their own rooms and 
board is furnished them at actual cost, which 
amounts to about $9.00 per month. It looks 
as ‘if this school has a future! 

On October 27th, 28th,'and 29th, Mr. Ter- 
rell visited and inspected the following 
schools in Prince Edward county: Farmville, 
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Worsham, Green Bay, and Rice. He brings a 
good report from all of these, despite the fact 
that the three last-named schools, which have 
only four teachers each, are attempting eleven 
grades of work. 

Mr. Terrell visited Southampton county on 
October 31st. He spoke in the afternoon to 
the citizens of Courtland, and in the evening 
to the citizens of Franklin. At the conclusion 
of his address at the latter place, a civic im- 
provement league was organized. 


st SF 


Inspector A. L. Lincoln spent October 10th 
and 11th in Lynchburg. There he met with 
the local committee which has in charge the 
arrangements for the State conference during 
the week of Thanksgiving. He reports that 
the committee is well organized and is sparing 
no efforts to make the Lynchburg meeting a 
success. 

Mr. Lincoln also met with the committee 
which will look after the school fair exhibits. 
He reports that this committee has secured 
the use of the city auditorium for the ex- 
hibition, and that this feature of the confer- 
ence promises to be a great success. 

On October 13th, Mr. Lincoln called to or- 
der at Burkville a conference of the principals 
of the agricultural high schools of the State. 
The purpose of this conference was to discuss 
plans for improving and standardizing these 
schools. 

A committee was appointed to recommend 
a uniform course of study which shall serve 
as a basis of work for Virginia’s agricultural 
high schools. A resolution asking the legis- 
lature to appropriate $55,000 for dormitories 
was adopted. This conference was pleased to 
accept Principal Harris’s invitation to take 
supper at a club which is a part of the school. 
Mr. Harris demonstrated to the keen satisfac- 
tion of all that a good meal could be served 
at the cost of ten cents. 

Mr. Lincoln attended the Campbell County 
Fair on October 17th, where he delivered the 
prizes to the successful contestants. 

October 25th and 26th were spent by the 
Inspector at Louisa Courthouse. This occa- 


sion was the meeting of the Louisa County 
Teachers’ Association. Notwithstanding the 
rainy weather a good meeting was held. Mr. 
Lincoln made an address before this body, and 
also took part in the discussions of various 
topics. 

From October 29th to November Ist, Mr. 
Lincoln attended the Southern Educational 
Conference at Nashville, Tennessee. 


s+ Ft SF 


During the past two weeks Inspector E. E. 
Worrell has visited and inspected graded and 
high schools in Wythe, Carroll, and Grayson 
counties. 

He attended teachers’ institutes held at 
Hillsville, November 6th, and at Indepen- 
dence, November 8th, and delivered an ad- 
dress before the teachers at each place. The 
meetings were well attended by teachers, and 
practical problems relative to efficient school 
work were discussed. Marked interest on the 
part of patrons and trustees who attended 
these institutes was manifested. 

In Wythe county Mr. Worrell visited seven 
public schools—Lebanon graded, St. Paul 
graded, King (one-room), King’s Grove high, 
Rural Retreat high, Cripple Creek graded 
(three rooms), and Ivanhoe high schools. 
Five of the seven schools have new buildings, 
modern in construction, heating, ventilating, 
lighting, and equipment. Within the past 
three years Rural Retreat has erected, on a 
beautiful four-acre lot, a $20,000 building and 
has recently added a physical laboratory and 
school library. Ivanhoe has a new building 
with a large auditorium, which cost about 
$15,000. 

In Carroll county the following schools 
were inspected—Woodlawn Normal Training 
high school, Liberty graded school, and Fair- 
view graded school. The attendance at Hills- 
ville is double that of former years, on ac- 
count of a new $6,000 modern building erect- 
ed this year and two additional teachers for 
high school work. The school is supported 
financially by three districts and has high 
school patronage from one-half of the county. 

Maple Shade and Bridle Creek high schools 
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were visited in county. At each 
place plans and methods for the promotion of 


with 


Grayson 


school interest were discussed patrons. 
Grayson County School Board recently adopt- 
ed for the schools a printed course of study 


and regulations prepared by Supt. G. F. Carr. 
se SF 


Secretary E. R. Chesterman is back from 
Gloucester county, where on November 12th 
he attended the Negro Schcol Fair held about 
two miles from the courthouse. 

The Fair which continued three days was 
in every way a most creditable exhibit. It 
attracted hundreds of negroes from all sec- 
tions of the county and their pride in the 
achievements of the children was most notice- 
able. And the colored folks of Gloucester well 
had reason to be proud, for the display of 
needlework, basketry, canned goods, preserves, 
fish and other sea foods, farm products, live 
stock, and poultry was astonishingly good. 
It demonstrated in an unmistakable way that 
the negroes are capable of fine work along in- 
dustrial and agricultural lines and that with 
proper encouragement they may be taught to 
contribute materially to the wealth of Vir- 
ginia. 

Nowhere in this State are the negroes more 
thrifty than in Gloucester county—a fact un- 
doubtedly due to their interest in education 


which has stimulated them to put forth excep- 
tional Hundreds of colored people 
own their own farms and some have amassed 
considerable property. The heads of nearly 
families in Gloucester send their 
children to school. All of the older people 
seem eager to give their sons and daughters a 
get an education. The teachers 
complain, however, about the irregular at- 
tendance of their pupils which seriously inter- 
feres with the school work mapped out. When 
this situation is remedied—it is doubtless un- 
avoidable in many cases—the 
Gloucester will have gone a long way towards 
insuring the future welfare of their children. 

A striking idea of the beneficent influences 
of education may be obtained from social con- 
ditions in Gloucester. Mr. Chesterman re- 
ports that there is only one person in the 
county jail and that this unfortunate is a lu- 
natic. The whites and blacks live in perfect 
amity and are ever ready to extend a helping 
hand to one another. 

On the opening day of the School Fair a 
number of white people were in attendance 
and some of the county’s most prominent citi- 
zens acted as judges of the exhibits. Ad- 
dresses were made by Superintendent R. A. 
Folkes, Secretary Chesterman and others and 
the negroes evinced a sincere purpose to abide 
by the good advice offered them. 


efforts. 


all negro 


chance to 





negroes of 


EDUCATIONAL ASSSOCIATIONS and THEIR ORGANIZATION 





Address Delivered at the Nashville Meeting of the Southern Educational Association, October 35, 1913, by 
State Superintendent R. C, Stearnes, Virginia. 


Though proudly and deeply guilty myself 
when it comes to the two charges of organizing 
and attending educational conferences, I am 
convinced, nevertheless, that we have too many 
meetings at the present time and that they are 
all too much alike. 

To maintain interest our meetings of great- 
est scope and constituency, use three well- 
known program types. They appoint commit- 
tees which are willing to undertake to tell 
school men exactly how to do anything from 
paper cutting to the arrangement of a high 


school course of study; they secure the orator 
of national or inter-national reputation and 
the audiences lose themselves for sixty or 
ninety minutes in the spells which he weaves 
around them; and, finally, they honor achieve- 
ment, which is highly proper, by giving us 
the privilege of listening to the modest state- 
ment by the doer himself of what hé, the chief 
actor, has done in the striking dramas of 
achievement which come into public notice. 

I am not finding fault with any of these 








features of good programs. The first, to be 
sure, might very profitably be left for the ex- 
clusive use of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, with a suggestion even to that body 
that, after all, great text-writers will main- 
tain their supremacy in the field of method 
and procedure, notwithstanding the report of 
many committees. As to the timid and modest 
statement of some teachers who have been dis- 
covered doing new and startling things, it is 
comforting to know that for every successful 
school worker who is placed on our list of 
speakers, there are at least one hundred who 
do equally well and are happy, though they 
receive not the applause of listening thousands. 
If the disposition of ours to bow down be- 
fore the man who has done something also 
offers too great a temptation to the speaker 
occasionally, perhaps the Recording Angel re- 
members that visions and fertile imagination 
are quite essential to progress and are, in- 
deed, so human. 

Programs of the conventional type are very 
well in their way, but there is another field 
of richer meaning to which our Southern As- 
sociations should devote themselves as a major 
line of effort. 

First of all, however, these associations 
should get together. From both sides I have 
heard the wish that our Southern Educational 
Association and the Conference for Education 
in the South should be merged. Can anyone 
who thinks over the matter dispassionately and 
views things from a practical standpoint, doubt 
the wisdom of the suggestion ? 

Take the case of a Southern State superin- 
tendent. Besides his own State conference, 
he must attend the meetings of the National 
Education Association, two of the Conferences 
for Education in the South and one of this 
body. All of these meetings are immensely 
helpful and the State superintendent does not 
do his full duty to his commonwealth if he 
neglects them, but in these days of opportunity 
the State superintendent has other work to 
do and his people will protest if he spends 
twenty to thirty days annually in attendance 
upon conventions beyond the borders of his 
State. 
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The evil is accentuated when we remember 
that other State officials, representatives of 
State institutions and representatives of local 
school boards, attend these meetings at public 
expense. We are obliged to be careful and 
consider public opinion since it belongs not 
to education in our land to encourage junket- 
ing. 

The best evidence one may gather of the 
fact that we are moving too far or too illogi- 
cally into the convention realm, is found in 
the flamboyant advertisements of “what is as- 
sured.” The officers who send out the pre- 
liminary notices of some of our modern con- 
ventions or congresses, present a sad contrast 
to the conscientious, courteous and consistent 
secretary of this association. The bargain 
store might take lessons from them. The ad- 
vertisement of one I attended not so many 
years ago, stated that more than a thousand 
delegates were “assured.” “Come early,” the 
reverend secretary said, “or you won’t get in.” 
Now, that body had general sessions, councils, 
subordinate conferences and departments, and 
called upon agriculture, music, art, hygiene. 
libraries, kindergartens, reformatories, prisons, 
woman’s suffrage, factories, social settlements, 
etc., for side attractions. Yet I heard a great 
Methodist Bishop beg a congregation on Sun- 
day to come out and exhibit an audience for 
the remaining half of the meeting. This 
bishop was a presiding officer at the confer- 
ence in question, and he said he was tired of 
introducing some of the most distinguished 
speakers in America to audiences of twenty- 
five or fifty people—shifting audiences because 
some of the earlier speakers neglected the doc- 
trine that turn about is fair play and would 
not stay to hear those who had patiently list- 
ened to them; inattentive audiences in some 
sense, because many of the later speakers were 
too full of their own speeches to be able to 
listen with full receptivity to all that went 
before. 

We have too many meetings. Our associa- 
tional work should be better co-ordinated and 
materially modified. 

I join in the suggestion that the Southern 
Educational Association and the Conference 
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for Education in the South be merged into 
one organization. The time seems peculiarly 
opportune. 

Some effort should be made to correlate this 
new organization with the National Education 
Association, which is itself probably facing 
re-organization. There is an enormous amount 
of change in the personnel of the corps of 
leading school officials in the South, a fact 
commented on several times during this con- 
vention. There might be some form of con- 
nection with the National Education Associa- 
tion to keep many of our leading educators in 
that body long enough to be known and recog- 
nized. Then, indeed, we might take our right- 
ful place in that great organization. 

There can be no really great annual gather- 
ings of long life and prolific usefulness with- 
out the two features, harvest-home and rep- 
resentative control. I say, therefore, that our 
great Southern Association must realize it- 
self in comparing the handiwork of our best 
workers and must be governed by the duly 
elected, fully accredited, and comfortably 
financed delegates of those workers. Then you 
will see life and vim and snap and rivalry— 
you who are descendants of a race in whom 
the tournament was as breath to the nostrils-— 
and competition in pure-bred stock, fruits, 
vrains, and babies co-ordinate with the love 
of fair women. 

We have our great State associations where 
we secure an attendance of from two to three 
We have our county asso- 
attend- 


thousand persons. 
ciations and school fairs where the 
ance is sometimes almost as great. The county 
associations elect delegates to the State asso- 
ciation and jin addition send thither all school 
fair exhibits earning a first or second prize, 
as well as the choicest specimens of canning- 
club and demonstration work. 

The delegates go to these meetings with a 
sense of responsibility that is charming and 
with them go many teachers, pupils, and pa- 
trons. The plan makes the local people feel 
that the State association is their association. 
They feel that they control it and that the 
work of their children’s hands adorns it. The 
scene is uniformly an inspiring scene. The 


right elements are there—the bringing together 
of first fruits, community of interest and fel- 
lowship in a forum where budding genius 
may be discovered and encouraged. 

Why not extend the same principles to any 
section of the Union where may be found one- 
ness of problem and congeniality of spirit? 
Truly, there is a field for a Southern Educa- 
tional Association, which is neither sectional 
nor provincial and which functions in great 
achievements that may be laid on the altar 
of the nation to receive the plaudits of all good 
Americans from Maine to California. There 
is also a place for a New England Associa- 
tion, a Northwestern Association, and regional 
(not sectional), associations of other names 
and boundaries. 

The responsibility for the success of the one 
great annual gathering of Southern teachers 
should be placed on the State organizations 
of whatever name or relation. The State or- 
ganizations should be invited to send duly ac- 
credited delegates, not less than a dozen each, 
representing as nearly as may be the depart- 
mental activities of this association. The gov- 
ernment of the great regional association, if 
one may borrow a term from current financial 
history, should be in the hands of these dele- 
gates, and reports on tangible evidences of 
progress in the various States should be fea- 
tures of the meeting. One may easily imagine 
the round-table discussions which would fol- 
low naturally if time were given to consider 
the reports and point out the significance of 
the exhibits. Rivalry both definite and gen- 
erous ought to develop, which would mean 
much in the way of progress, and the spon- 


taneity of delegates newly clothed with re- 


sponsibility is no less interesting than their 
readiness to carry words into actions which 
is the main point when strong men and brave 
women have such an opportunity as now pre- 
sents itself to Southern educators. 

There might be other governing or directing 
bodies in this greater association that I am per- 
mitted to visualize in my mind’s eve, but the 
body of delegates herein advocated should be 
its House of Commons and should function ac- 
cordingly. 








Mr. President, these thoughts are submitted 
with diffidence and certainly without any hope 
or idea of revolutionizing things. They may 
serve to show the point of view of the man 
“in the outlying districts” if nothing more— 
the man who desires to see his State well re- 
presented in the meetings of this honorable 
body. ‘Your sessions will be held near the 
center of the South as a rule, and both dis- 
tance and expense are serious matters to teach- 
ers who come from border States like Virginia. 
Some plan must be devised to aid in paying 
the expenses of those who are expected to re- 
present their distant States. This will put 
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the border States on a plane of equality with 
those in the interior. 

Finally, it is safe to predict that each dele- 
gate will mean five or ten persons in actual 
attendance. It takes numbers to start a move- 
ment, just as a flood of water is required to 
start a current. The annual pilgrimage of ten 
or twenty delegates from each Southern State 
to this our great feast both of trumpets and 
of ingathering, will attract attention and ex- 
cite comment. Others will desire to accom- 
pany those regularly appointed to go and in 
this day of conventions nothing more is needed. 





INDUSTRIAL WORK IN ROCKINGHAM 


RHEA C, SCOTT, Supervisor Rural Education, Harrisonburg State Normal and Industrial School 


“What the child wants is not books, but 
life—not words, but things.” 

It is through the generous co-operation o1 
the State Normal School of Harrisonburg, 
Virginia, that the children of the rural dis- 
tricts of Rockingham county are being pre- 
pared to meet the industrial demands of life. 
This work is being done by young ladies who 
are specialists in industrial and household 
arts, and they have fulfilled the teacher’s mis- 
sion to the farms and homes in the words 
of Dr. Knapp, “You can cause the soil to be- 
come more responsive to the touch of indus- 
try and the harvest more abundant to meet 
the measures of a larger hope. You can add 
to the comforts of the home, shape its en- 
vironments into lives of beauty and increase 
its attractiveness until the home shall become 
the greatest magnet of our people.” 

During the past three years the industrial 
work has only been taught in a few schools 
within a radius of five miles of Harrisonburg, 
but at the request of the County School 
Board the work will be more far-reaching this 
year. A certain number of schools represent- 
ing each of the five school districts have been 
selected in which to work. These schools 
range from the one-room schoolhouse to the 
largest and most progressive schools in the 


county. Lessons are given once a week and 
the average period is two hours. At present 
there are twenty girls teaching household and 
industrial arts in the country schools. 

There can be no cut-and-dried course of 
study as this must be determined by the en- 
vironment of each school. The work is given 
at a minimum cost to the pupil. In sewing 
and cooking the girls furnish their own ma- 
terials, and in manual arts the native mate- 
rials—willow, honeysuckle, corn shucks, ete.— 
are used to an advantage. The ordinary dry 
goods box is used in wood work. Some of the 
problems made last year were sand _ tables, 
screens, tables, book shelves, trash baskets, pic- 
ture frames, umbrella stands, and a kitchen 
cabinet. The “travelling tool chest,” which 
cost eight and a half dollars, did the work. 

The cooking equipments are obtained by 
giving “kitchen showers” (at which each girl 
brings one piece of equipment) or by giving 
entertainments. The cost of each equipment is 
$13.50 and it may be used in any schoolroom. 

“Bread Clubs” have been organized in each 
school used for such work. This was done to 
make the “staff of life” more stable and to 
promote the social interests of each commu- 
nity. These clubs emphasize the literary as 
well as the practical side of life by having a 
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regular program at each meeting. The mate- 


rial is selected with reference to making the 


homes more comfortable and attractive. The 
work is made practical by having the girls do 
the “demonstrations” in their homes. They 


bring the results to the school where judges 
are appointed to grade the bread. The best 
bread maker in each school will be sent to the 
school fair in April to compete for the county 
prize. The object of having the school fair 
in the spring is to give the teachers an oppor- 
tunity to show real results of school work. 
This is not true when the fairs are held in 
the fall. The people of Rockingham county 
are beginning to realize that’ industrial and 


household arts develop the children mentally, 
morally and physically-——to their finest possi- 
bilities. If all who are interested in the up- 
lift of the rural communities would use their 
talents in awakening and promoting this in- 
dustrial interest the day will be hastened 
when “the wilderness and the solitary place 
shall be glad for them; and the desert shall 
rejoice and blossom as the rose. It shall blos- 
som abundantly and rejoice even with joy and 
singing; the glory of Lebanon shall be given 
unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 
they shall see the glory of the Lord and the 
excellency of our God.” 





MORALS and MANNERS 


WILLIE FRANCES POLLOCK 


Read at Botetourt County Teachers’ Institute 
at Buchanan. 

When undertaking to write a 
“Morals and Manners” for this splendid body 
of primary teachers to have to listen to, I 
felt’ about like the little 
child did about a woman ef philanthrepie ten- 


dencies. who was visiting an East Side school. 


paper on 


myself very much 


She was particularly interested in a group of 
poor children and asked permission to question 
them. “Children, which is the greatest of all 
virtues?” No one answered. “Now think a 
little. what is it I am doing when I give up 
time and pleasure to come and talk with you 
for vour own good?” Just little hand 
the back of the “Please 
ma’am youse are buttin’ in.” 

I have often doubted the wisdom of putting 
a text-book on this subject into the hands of 
the children, as they are apt to regard it as 
a drv subject to be studied. and when the final 
test is over they feel as if they have completed 
the contents of the book and can cease to think 
about it. Let it be rather a living vital sub- 
ject! Give them ideals to be lived up to until 
right living and right thinking become a habit. 

T believe a teacher can accomplish most by 


one 


went up in room. 


serving as a model, because of the strong imi- 
tative instinct of the child. In this way she 
can teach politeness, orderly behavior, neat- 
ness, good taste and gentleness. Asa child as- 
similates through imitation let the teacher al- 


ways be neat in personal appearance, have good 


pictures on the wall, keep her desk neat and 
clean, not running away with books and 


papers. When the children bring us flowers, 
let us take the trouble to arrange them to the 
best advantage. It will be worth the time. 
When these things are adhered to, the child 
is unconsciously getting a lesson on neatness 
and good taste that will make an indelible im- 
pression. She can also teach gentleness of 
voice and manner by example—by being a 
model of these virtues. She can discourage 
anything that may tend to rowdyism by hav- 
ing pupils enter and leave the schoolroom 
without confusion. A lesson on obedience and 
punctuality can be given by having pupils do 
immediately things you tell them to do. When 
vou say, “Put up books,” “Go to the board,” 
“Begin to write,” see they are done at once 
by all and do not tolerate a few doing them 
a little later. 

Tell them good stories, a great many stories 
of many kinds that will deal with the value of 








truth, grit, courage, filial duty and respect to 
others, and I do not think they require test- 
The children will get the moral 
unconsciously. Give it time to sink in and 
sometimes tell the same stories over. 

I think it is a geod plan to visit their homes 
and find out what they need. Very often the 
teaching of morals depends on conditions ex- 
isting in that particular community where 
certain things need greater stress. Let us find 


ing always. 
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out these and endeavor to have our school do 
everything for the child that the home ought 
to do, but doesn’t. 

We can teach them self-reliance and courtesy 
to each other in their games in the schoolroom. 
This helps them socially and relieves con- 
straint in their manner. 

Last but not least, the Bible is a never fail- 
ing source from which we can draw beautiful 
moral lessons. 





BEST METHOD TO SECURE REGULAR ATTENDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 


MISS ORRA L. OTLEY, Halifax Cousty 


The question, how to secure more regular 
attendance in rural schools is a very important 
one and is a subject which has been more or 
less discussed for many years. 

I don’t know that I have any new ideas to 
offer, but my experience in teaching has con- 
vinced me that the teacher, himself, is largely 
responsible for the accomplishment of the best 
results along this line. 

Interest is one of the great factors in edu- 
cation, the foundation stone upon which all 
(rue success rests, and hence is absolutely es- 
sential in promoting any phase of school life. 
What we really want and are determined to 
have, we can usually obtain if we strive long 
enough, and the teacher in the rural school can 
bring about much better attendance, if this is 
his main desire and purpose. 

If you are thoroughly aroused to your re- 
sponsibility and have entered this profession, 
not for the loaves and fishes, nor as a step- 
ping-stone to another vocation, but because you 
really love child life and feel a deep interest in 
humanity, then you will have but little trouble 
in securing the best results in regular and 
punctual attendance. It is necessary that we 
do this, too, for the formation of this habit in 
our pupils will mean everything to their fu- 
ture in the business and social world. Every 
housekeeper knows what it means to have a 
guest twenty minutes late for dinner. The 


early years of a child’s life are the great habit 
forming periods and if we, as teachers. fully 
realize the importance of training our pupils 


to form right ones, we will spare no pains to 
bring about this result. True, it will require 
much effort and energy, but it will be effort 
and energy wisely expended and which will 
bring its own true reward, when we remember 
with the poet that, “As the twig is bent the 
tree inclines.” 

If you have just entered a new field of labor, 
however, you will find it necessary to resort to 
various means to make the pupils and the 
community feel that you have come among 
them as a friend, and one who in every way 
desires to promote their interests. Do not wait 
until school opens before beginning your work, 
but at least the week before visit as many of 
your patrons as possible, talk to them about 
what you want to accomplish and try in every 
way to win their hearty support and co-opera- 
tion in making their school what it should be. 
Make yourself as pleasant as possible on these 
visits, be tactful, forget all about germs, and 
be sure not to slight the freckle-faced baby if 
you would win the mother’s heart. Don’t be 
discouraged if you are not met even halfway 
on this first round, because, little by little you 
will win their confidence and your efforts will 
be rewarded accordingly. 

See that the schoolroom is made just as at- 
tractive as possible, both inside and out before 
opening day. Plenty of soap and water, fresh 
paint, vases of flowers, suitable pictures upon 
the walls, curtains and flower-boxes for the 
windows, will bring about a wonderful change 
even to the most unattractive surroundings 
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No child’s interest can be maintained in a 
school, however, where the same picture is 
kept upon the wall tor six months, nor could 
you expect any child to be attracted towards 
any schoolroom, to any teacher, or to any con- 
ditions that would tire an adult. Interest de- 
pends upon change associated with charm. A 
fresh bunch of dandelions will inspire much 
higher thoughts than a soiled glass filled with 
wilted Washington’s picture 
would be very attractive on the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, but there would be a time when Colum- 


roses. George 


bus’s would be more so, 

Prepare your work thoroughly and spare no 
pains to make each lessen as interesting as pos- 
sible. Don’t be satisfied with being familiar 
with the text only, the child will have stud- 
ied this, but search for something new to tell 
him from other sources. This will necessitate 
your buying a number of books, if you are not 
fortunate enough to have a school library, but 
do so by ail means as a teacher can no more do 
good work without books that a carpenter can 
without tools. Bring in any outside material 
that will help to make the lessons more in- 
structive and always encourage your pupils to 
find out and bring to the class any new facts 
for themselves. This will arouse their interest 
and help them to grow. 

Be present each day, and never let your pu- 
pils suspect for an instant that anything short 
of a cyclone would keep you away. Pardon a 
personal reference, but when I was teaching 
in a one-room country school I remember how 
surprised I was to have one of my pupils ask 
me this question: “Miss Otley, if it rains to- 
morrow, are you coming?” “To be sure,” I re- 
plied, “why?” “Our teacher never came last 
year when it rained,” was the answer. It was 
not hard to understand why this school had 
been closed during the previous session on 
account of poor attendance. So be there each 
day. not only in form, but in spirit, and make 


each child feel by a hearty “good morning” 


and a pleasant sraile, that coming to school is 
like coming to another home where they can 
always feel assured of a cordial welcome. 
Make the morning exercises just as inter- 
esting as possible. Tell your pupils Bible and 
other stories, read to them interesting books, 
teach them new songs. have free conversation 


periods to get in closer touch with their home 
life, and let them know and feel that you are 
personally interested in each one of them. 

Simplicity both in manner and dress should 
be the aim of every teacher, and in all respects 
she should be a living example day by day of 
what she would have her pupils be. No teach- 
er should ever carry her sorrows or troubles 
into the schoolroom, and if in mourning, she 
should at least have on a bit of color or flower 
of some kind to relieve the somberness for the 
bright eyes of Johnny, who is trying so hard 
to be good. 

Supervise the playground. This is where 
your pupils show themselves as they really are 
and where you can learn to really know them. 
Teach them new games and by thus entering 
into their play-life, you will not only win 
their love and confidence, but a spirit of com- 
radeship will spring up between you, which 
will do much towards solving the problem of 
discipline in the schoolroom. 

In the lower grades, where the knowledge 
aim is not a sufficient incentive to attract, the 
offering of prizes for regular and punctual at- 
tendance might be beneficial. This has its ob- 
jections, however, as only a minority of the 
pupils would secure any benefit and it might 
arouse a spirit of jealousy upon the part of 
those less fortunate. The best incentive and 
one which would affect the largest number of 
pupils is the star system. Hang a sheet of 
cardboard containing the pupils’ names in the 
front part of the room and each day they are 
present paste a red star by their name. If in 
regular attendance a whole month, use a gilt 
star. This plan has been tried with the best 
results. 

To repeat and enforce what I have already 
said, bring the school and home life into as 
close touch as possible. Make your pupils fee/ 
and know that you are not merely an “infor- 
mation bureau,” but a sympathetic friend and 
counselor, one who has been a child herself, 
and knows that training without love, appreci- 
ation and sympathy is like training in a home 
without a mother. 

Tn conclusion, I know of no better method of 
securing this much desired habit in a child 
than by interest spelled not only with a capital 
T, but with every succeeding letter a capital. 
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CORRELATION IN the GRADES 


TRESSIE OLA JONES 


Read at Botetourt County Teachers’ Institute 
at Buchanan. 


Correlation of the different subjects in the 
grades is a very important feature to be em- 
phasized in our school work. The fact that 


each study is, in a certain sense, dependent on 
some other goes to prove that they are very 


closely related and therefore should be taught 
in such a way as to cause the child to realize 
this. He should not form the idea that each 
one is to be studied entirely apart from the 
other, but rather that they are all links which, 
when properly united or connected, will make 
one great chain. 

We might do well to liken education to a 
huge building with each study as certain tim- 
bers which maintain their proper relations to 
the other timbers that give them their 
strength. In like manner then, let us closely 
connect those subjects that owing to their 
nature, go hand in hand. 

History and geography can be very nattiral- 
ly and profitably correlated with most excel- 
lent results. In studying history, if the pupil 
has not a definite idea of the geographical po- 
sitions, it means little or nothing to him. For 
instance, if we endeavor to teach about Colum- 
bus’ voyage of 1492, and the child knows noth- 
ing about the starting point or the direction 
in which he sailed, the lesson is nothing more 
than mere repetition of words without any 
understanding, the memory of which will not 
linger in the mind longer than the recitation 
period. If on the other hand, we have a map 
and allow him to trace out the route for him- 
self, a more lasting impression is made. It 
then no longer seems like a fairy story, but 
he begins to realize the truthfulness of it all. 

The fact, then, that lessons are made real 
by the use of correlation is proof enough that 
it is valuable, but not only does it help in this 
respect, but it causes the pupil to feel that his 
efforts are worth the while, and that what he 
learns one day will help him in his work later. 
Children are so constituted that they like to 


be made to feel the need of things before they 
will work over them. 

Some may think that it requires too much 
time to teach a lesson in this way, but it really 
saves time in the end. If, in teaching about 
the French, Spanish and English settlements 
in America, we take the time to tell the child 
something about the country from which the 
settlers came, he will not feel, when he takes 
up the study of Europe in geography, that 
he is entering into an entirely strange land. 
Thoughts will begin to flow through his mind 
concerning the things that he has learned in 
history about the different parts of Europe. 
This connecting of ideas is what we should 
strive for in the grades, because there the child 
begins the great framework upon which the 
building throughout the high school and col- 
lege depends. 

Spelling is closely related to all the other 
studies. We are constantly coming in contact 
with the very same words, and if we take the 
time to learn how to spell them in whatever 
lesson they may first appear, then the work is 
done for good and all. 

A pupil should feel that he is responsible for 
correct spelling of words, not only in that 
particular text-book, but in all others as well. 

One very good means of supplementing 
spelling is to select words from all the lessons 
for the day and have the pupils learn them. 
Words for “spelling matches” may also be se- 
lected in this manner. 

A great deal of time may be saved by cor- 
relating nature study and drawing. During 
the nature study periods the flower should be 
carefully studied, emphasizing shape, size, 
structure and relative positions of its parts. 
Then at the drawing periods, the pupil should 
be required to draw it in his note-book. This 
makes them close observers, for in order to 
draw an object we have to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with it. 

English and reading should be taught cor- 


relatively throughout the grades. In fact. a 
good deal of the material for English can be 
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taken from the reader. The pupil can be re- 
quired to tell the story in his own words. This 
is a most excellent method of acquiring origi- 
nality. It also gives the teacher an oppor- 
tunity to correct any harmful ideas of the pu- 
pil. This story-telling is especially valuable in 
that it causes the pupil to form the habit of 
thinking in complete sentences. It is a good 
idea to let children get material for written 
from their readers. For 
write five 


exercises in English 


them to select and 


instance, allow 
declarative. imperative, interrogative and ex- 
clamatory sentences from the reading lesson. 
Arithmetic might wisely be taught inciden- 
tally in connection with history, geography, 
and many other studies. This is a very good 
way to cultivate interest in mathematics. Ask 
the child to find out how long it has been 


since America was discovered. Then let him 


actually work <he problem cut by subtracting 
the date of discovery from the present date. 

Let them find out how much it cost the 
South during the Civil War to maintain an 
army of five hundred soldiers for thirty days, 
if the daily provision for each amounted to 
seventy-five cents. It is wonderful to see how 
interested they become in working just such 
problems as these. 

Correlation is a good thing only when it is 
properly and judiciously done, and I might 
add here that there is danger of its being 
carried to the extreme, but there is no doubt 
in regard to its value if it promotes interest, 
saves time, makes lessons real, and thereby 
brings about a realization that there is a unity 
existing throughout the whole course of study, 
for which our educational system of to-day is 
striving. 





The WORK of the RURAL SCHOOL* 


J. D. EGGLESTON and ROBERT W. BRUERE 


“The Work of the Rural School,” by 
Eggleston and Bruére, is a book of more than 
ordinary interest to the teachers of Virginia, 
not only because of the fact that Mr. Eggles- 
ton in the seven years of his work as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction became 
known in every nook and corner of the State, 
but because of the enduring work which he 
did to set forward the day when the people 
of Virginia might realize their full life 
through the right training and co-operation 
of all its citizens, and because it is a book 
out of life. It is full of first hand informa- 
tion. and the authors show an understanding 
of the situation coming from years of actual 
experience. 

Those who have caught a 
work for the country school from the person- 
ality of Mr. Eggleston, whether in public ad- 
dresses, in campaigns for consolidation, better 


new vision of 


schoolhouses. demonstration work, or in meet- 
ing a group of two or three gathered with the 
desire for better things. or putting heart into 


*Harper & Bros., New York City, $1.10 postpaid. 


a fellow worker in quiet conversation, will find 
in this book the same fire of inspiration, the 
same spiritual earnestness, and the same tre- 
mendous enthusiasm, which drew around him 
a band of loyal friends of like mind and pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Bruére is not a stranger in Virginia. 
Of ripe scholarship and experience in the 
University of Chicago, and later as a journal- 
ist, devoting much of his time to the study 
of educational problems, he came to Virginia 
to study the situation here. He made fre- 
quent trips with Mr. Eggleston and saw the 
new order of rural life slowly evolving out of 
the old. He saw the promise of the move- 
ments that had set in through the new type of 
country school, and the Farm Demonstration 
Work, not so much in the accomplished work, 
as in the attitude of men and women here and 
there who saw country life whole, as did Mr. 
Eggleston, and who were working out an edu- 
cational program to serve the whole needs of 
all the people. 
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This book is the result of their personal in- 
vestigation not only in this State, but in In- 
diana, Ohio, and other States of the Middle 
West, in the Southern States. in New York, 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and other States 
in the East. They gathered material through 
correspondence from practically every State 
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We are glad for the wide circle of readers 
that thev will catch the contagious enthusiasm 
from these authors, and share with them their 

lear-cut vision ef the opportunity now wait- 
The school is the 
center of every movement for rural 
In the march of ‘Twentieth Century 
‘ivilization the children of the cities have 
favored over the children of the fields. 


ing on the country school. 


storm 


progress. 


een 
The whole nation begins to realize this and 
there is a growing desire on the part of all 
ihe States to act squarely towards the coun- 
try child and the man and woman on the 
farm. The public school system is a democ- 
racy of merit, but it is no real democracy un- 
til every child is given an equal chance to fit 
mself for the work that waits for him. 
Fortunately there are hosts of progressive 
a teachers with the will to depart from the 
eaten path of tradition and to step out into a 
program of definite service in practical ways 
to the whole school neighborhood. Eagerly 
ll they read this book for its clear analysis, 
for its pithy suggestiens. for its militant op- 
for the what 
pioneers are accomplishing here and there in 
all parts of the land. And in the light of 
these achievements the oid type of country 


timism. story of educational 


school is so intolerably out of date that when 
the facts are made plain to the people they 
will rise up and demand a change. The aun- 
thors state in this connection, 

“And vet the great majority of untrained 
and inexperienced teachers are as little capa- 
ble of freeing themselves from it ‘(the present 
practice) unaided as the average farmer is ca- 
pable of freeing himself from outworn and 
inefficient agricultural methods without the 
aid of the demonstration agent.” And they 
urge demonstration methods in school work 
similar to those which have been so success- 
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fuliy used in agriculture, and which are al- 
ready being followed to a great extent by 
supervising industrial teachers. 

There are chapters on the Community Sur- 
vey, the Health of the Children, School Gov- 
ernment and the Course of Study, the Widen- 
ing Outlook of the Rural School, Co-operative 
Demonstration Work, Demonstration Work 
through the Rural School, the School Plant, 
some Neglected Factors in School Equipment, 
Consolidation and Transportation, the Teach- 
er who is the Citizen Maker, First Aid to the 
Citizen Maker, the Opportunity of the County 
Superintendent, the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

The opening chapter on Community Survey 
is such an admirable statement that we quote 
as follows: 








J. D. EGG.ESTON, JR’ 


“The promise of our generation is in the 
growing faith that human life is sacred, and 
that the waste of life or of the things from 
which it draws its sustenance is the great 
transgression. Tor the first time in history 
we are beginning to see that this earth is not 
a dismal accident, that human life is not tran- 
sitory. As science broadens our vision we be- 
gin to see that human life is the material God 
has given us to build a world with, that the 
civilization that each morning springs anew 
from the labor of our myriad hands is an in- 
tezral part of the eternal process, that indi- 
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vidually and collectively we who serve one an- 
other on farm and in factory, in the school 
and the varied activities of civic life, are co- 
workers with God in His creative purposes. 
Our business, we begin to understand, is not 
our individual salvation only, but the conser- 
vation and wise use of all life, the develop- 
ment through mutual aid of its worth and 
strength and beauty. 

“The opportunity of the rural school in the 
building of our civilization is summed up in 
the fact that it, more than any other one in- 
strument, controls the foqd-supply of the na- 
tion—the foundation of our spiritual as well 
as of our physical life.” 

The story of Farm Demonstration Work is 
especially interesting. Throughout the book 
the training of the farmer is a dominant 
theme. “Having found out that a thirst for 
good crops must be translated into a thirst for 
knowledge, Jones soon discovered that what 
he thought was worn-out land on his farm was 
really worn-out ideas in his head. So he made 
Brown come aver and show him about each 
crop, until he got the “hang” of it. And that 
was ‘demonstration work.’ ” 

“Education is a matter of life for life, not 
a matter of childhood for childhood, but it is 
only a tradition that leaves the adult out of 
consideration in the school program.” 

“Tt is undoubtedly true that without a vi- 
sion the people will perish. It is also true 
that man cannot live by bread alone. But a 
man should not be trained to live on his own 
visions and on another man’s bread. He 
should be so trained that he will be able to 
have both visions and provisions.” 

“He (the State superintendent) must un- 
derstand that this is the era of education in 
agriculture: that agriculture must no longer 
be, in the words of Seaman A. Knapp, “a se- 
ries of motions inherited from Adam,” but 
must be one of the “learned professions.” He 
must not only see that the boy and the man 
who desire to make a living out of the land 
shall be trained for that profession as care- 
fully as the doctor and the lawyer must be 
trained for their professions, but he must 
understand, and be able to make his constitu- 


ency understand that the present courses of 
study do not permit this, that they are lop- 
sided, and that the country boy and girl are 
entitled to an education that functions in liv- 
ing on the land and dealing with the soil.” 

The chapter on Consolidation and Trans- 
portation is Mr. Eggleston’: account of the de- 
velopment of consolidation and _ transporta- 
tion in Virginia. He says characteristically 
there are ten objections to consolidation and 
transportation, and eight of these are imagi- 
nary. He then tells how admirably this ar- 
rangement has worked in all parts of Vir- 
ginia. Many of us will recognize the schools 
referred to in this chapter. 

As a sample of the imaginary objection, 
witness the following: 

“In one community in this county, when the 
school trustees announced that they would put 
a wagon on a certain route, a lady on that 
route who had been sending her little girl to 
the near-by one-room school employed an at- 
torney to prevent the trustees from carrying 
out their nefarious purpose of breaking up 
the one-room school and hauling the children 
to the consolidated school. The trustees won 
the case, and the wagon was put on. At the 
beginning of the next session, when it was 
rumored that the trustees might take the 
wagon off the route, owing to lack of funds, 
the same lady employed the same attorney to 
prevent the trustees from taking the wagon 
off. 

The book abounds in terse epigrammatic 
statements, which remind us strongly of Mr. 
Eggleston. 

“The purpose of education is not to save 
money but to save citizenship. Saving money 
to the neglect of citizenship means losing both. 
Making citizenship, however much it costs, is 
making both.” 

“The costliest scheme is the one which does 
not reach all the children for the neglect to 
do so spells disaster to the citizenship of the 
nation.” 

“Chaff is not poisonous, but it is anything 
but nourishing.” 

“In the making of our cities and towns the 
children have been forgotten. The children’s 
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acre—the playground—has been filched from 
them; and the value of land in terms of money 
has so obsessed the hearts and minds of our 
man citizenship that the value of land in 
terms of healthy-bodied and healthy-minded 
youth has been overlooked.” 

“We speak of the ‘fundamentals’ in educa- 
tion—what are the fundamentals? A sound 
body, a trained capacity, and an unselfish out- 
look on life. And yet year in and year out 
we permit the children to go to school and to 
acquire arithmetic and adenoids; history and 
hook worm; algebra and astigmatism; cube 
root and consumption, Caesar and spinal cur- 


vature. And then they go forth to serve— 
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themselves! Now what doth it profit a State 
if its children gain the whole world of know- 
ledge and lose both health and the soul of 
good citizenship?” 

A book so refreshing, stimulating and full 
of human experience ranks easily with the 
best educational literature. We predict for it 
a wide use in Teachers’ Reading Courses, as 
a text-book in normal schools, summer schools, 
and high schools, which send out teachers for 


rural school work. It will prove invaluable, 


to every teacher, superintendent, demonstra- 
tion agent, or progressive citizen, striving to 
realize the newer ideals of rural education and 
citizenship. 





DEPARTMENT DEVOTED TO CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


J. H. BINFORD, Secretary; MRS. L. R. DASHIELL, Director Citizens Leagues 


PATRON’S DAY 


We talked with a Westmoreland teacher at 
the close of Patron’s Day. She got up an 
attractive program and sent a pressing invi- 
tation to the patrons; but only two visited the 
school. Was this your experience? If so, we 
must acknowledge that you have a right to be 
discouraged. There is this consolation, how- 
ever, it takes any new idea a long time to grow 
and every effort you put forth to change old 
customs makes it easier to achieve success the 
next time. The patrons have been accustomed 
to regard the school as a place for teachers and 
children, not for them. But this will be 
changed in a few years and Patron’s Day will 
be the entering wedge. While some teachers 
were disappointed, yet from the standpoint of 
the State at large, Patron’s Day was a great 
suecess. The object of this paragraph is to 
urge you to report the results of the day in 
your school to, your superintendent. We wish 
to ascertain how many patrons visited their 
schools, how many leagues were organized, in 
how many places school grounds were im- 
proved. We are confident that all these added 
together will make a splendid showing for 
Virginia’s third annual Patron’s Day obser- 


vance, 


SCORE CARDS AVERAGING 90 PER CENT. OR OVER 


J. E. Johnson School, Surry, J. G. Barbe, 
principal; Naura High School, Campbell, 
Miss Rosa Gilliam, principal; Forest Glade 
School, Buckingham, Miss Augusta Twyman, 
teacher; Catharpin School, Prince William, 
Misses Harman and Wilkins, teachers; Forest 
View School, Surry, Miss Lucille M. Morris, 
teacher: Pine Grove School, Northampton, 
Miss Edith Mae Warren, teacher: Hurricane 
Graded School, Wise, J. Timothy Moon, prin- 
cipal. 

Have you a Score Card? If not, send for 
one. If you have a Card Score will you not 
strive mightily to return it to our office with 
the score of 90 per cent or over? ; 


JUNIOR CIVIC LEAGUES OR SCHOOL CLUBS 

We have tried to send teachers a copy of 
our Junior Civic League Booklet: but at this 
time of the year the office is taxed beyond its 
expacity and our list of teachers is incomplete. 
We should like to see every school in the 
State have one of these pupil’s organizations. 
Last session over 300 clubs reported to us and 
no department of our work gave us more plea- 
sure. Many teachers have written us in glow- 
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ing terms of the enthusiasm aroused and work 
accomplished through these students’ associa- 
tions which are literary societies and improve- 
ment associations combined. We offer prizes 
to club members and a special feature of the 
work this year is a Pupil’s Reading Course. Is 
there a Junior Civic League in your school? 
If so, send us a list of the officers. If you have 
no such organization send for our Junior Civic 


League Booklet. 
READING COURSE FOR LEAGUE MEMBERS 


We wish the School and Civie Leagues to be 
more than school betterment associations. This 
year we wish the meetings to be a special fea- 
ture of all league work. Through interesting 
and instructive meetings, held at least once a 
month, the members will gradually become 
well informed on all public questions and will 
work for community upbuilding as well as 
school improvement. With this end in view 
we have planned for this year a Home Read- 
ing Course for League Members consisting of 
the following pamphlet and book. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE 


The Country School of To-morrow. 

Education for Country Life. 

Benefits of Improved Roads. 

Virginia Health Bulletins on Typhoid, Tu- 
berculosis, and The House Fly. 

V. P. L. Bulletin on: Conveniences for the 
Farm Home. 

Book: From Kitchen to Garret, published 
by Sturgis & Walton. New York City. price 84 
cents, postage prepaid. 

We have heard from eleven leagues on this 
matter and have enrolled 109 members. But 
we have planned for 500 members, and we urge 
school principals and teachers to assist us in 
starting this good work. All of the pamphlets 
listed above will be sent free from our office; 
the price of the book will cover the entire cost 
of the course and only one or two copies need 
be purchased by any school or league. Send 
for further information and by all means send 
us the names of a few who will do this read- 


ing. Certificates will be issued all who com- 
plete the course. 


MISCONCEPTIONS AS TO LEAGUE WORK 


Last year a league raised about $150 and 
when it set about to spend the money for the 
improvement of the school, the chairman of 
the local board objected. He stated that the 
money should be turned over to the board and 
spent by it since it alone was authorized to 
manage school property. 

In another schoel the league held sev- 
eral meetings after the school session closed 
and the board wished to charge them for fuel. 

Recently a very progressive principal wrote 
me that he had raised a good deal of money. 
had made a number of improvements at his 
school, and earnestly desired to organize a 
league but one of the trustees objected on the 
grounds that the law gave to trustees control 
of the schools and the patrons had nothing to 
do with it. 

Along an entirely different line is this com- 
plaint received from a school principal. He 
says, “Please come down and talk to my 
league. It has the idea that it should tell us 
teachers exactly how to teach all the subjects 
on the course of study.” 

Now all of these complaints, and we are 
glad to say that such are very rare, are due to 
misconceptions of what the league stands for. 

Trustees ought to be glad to have the co- 
operation of the patrons. 

Patrons should refrain from antagonizing 
trustees by adverse and public criticism and 
furthermore should realize that the details of 
schoolroom management belong primarily to 
the teachers. 

On the other hand teachers have to make 
wise rules in order to avoid criticism. We ven- 
ture that capable teachers who seek to interest 
patrons in the work of the school will have less 
criticism to bear than those who stick abso- 
lutely to classroom work and who do not de- 
sire nor seek the co-operation of the patron. 

Where these misunderstandings occur a few 
words of explanation as to the scope of league 
work and the rights of trustees, teachers and 
patrons will usually set things right. 
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Another misconception of the province of a 
league is to assume that with the accomplish- 
ment of one good work for the school that 
the task is done. The achievement of one good 
work should always lead to plans for another ; 
a definite plan laid out for work is a sine qua 
non of a success; moreover, it keeps up the in- 
terest and, by showing what may be com- 
passed, leads to larger undertakings not only 
for the school but for the community. 


ITEMS OF LEAGUE WORK 


The League at Crewe observed a clean-up 
day and met with the fullest co-operation of 
all the citizens, as well as that of the Mayor, 
Hon. John K. Ord, and of the officials of the 
Norfolk and Western Railway Company. 

The Crater League is composed of the pa- 
trons of a small one-room school in Prince 
George county, near the site of the historic 
battlefield. This league has laid a cement 
walk, planted twenty rose-bushes, put a wire 
fence around the grounds, bought two pictures 
-Washington and a copy of the Battle of the 
Crater. It has observed the four days sug- 
gested by the Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion, namely Patrons’ Day, Good Roads Day, 
Health Day, and Better Farming Day, with 
appropriate exercises, and during last session 
raised $377.00 to help build a State highway. 
which runs just in front of the schoo]. Miss 
Belle Webb is the teacher of this school. 

Mrs. George H. Blood has recently organ- 
ized a league at Spring Hill, Sussex county. 
whose first work will be to clear up and im- 
prove the school grounds and later to equip 
plavgrounds. 

The league at Esmont, Albemarle county. 
with Mrs. H. D. Forsythe as president. has 
eld meetings twice a month since July and 
raised money to employ a janitor eight 
months. The patrons have contributed $80 


to continue the school one month. and the 
principal, Mr. Wilson, has held a Current 
Topies class for two months. 

A letter from Miss Lucy Powers.. Secretary 
of the Scottsville General District League, of 
which Mrs. Virgil P. Randolph is president. 
vives the following matters of interest : 





“So far we have been able to organize 
leagues in seven of our district schools, Glen- 
dower, Alberene, Warren, EKsmont, Howards- 
ville, Carter’s Bridge and Scottsville. At Car- 
ter’s Bridge a new double-room building has 
been erected, comfortably and attractively 
equipped. They have also added an extra 
month to the term. * * * * The league at 
Warren has raised about $100 and greatly im- 
proved the building, secured equipment and 
added a month to their term. Glendower, one 
of the smallest one-room schools in the district, 
has raised $134.81, and added a new porch, 
cloak-rooms, a new floor, cut windows and 
painted the interior. This league has extended 
the school term two months.” 

At Bedford City a Civic League has been 
organized with Mrs. Yancey as president. This 
league proposes to equip the beautiful audi- 
torium of the new high school building and to 
give several entertainments during the session. 
This league was organized with the assistance 
of Division Superintendent, C. M. Abbot, who 
also presided at a meeting of patrons at 
Wheatlands, near Bedford City, when a league 
was organized of which Mrs. L. Dillon is pres- 
ident, and Mr. Kidd, vice-president. _ 

At Tettington, Charles City county, a league 
was organized with Mrs. G. T. Potts, presi- 
dent, and Miss Kate Woolfolk, secretary. This 
league has painted the interior of the school 
and the outside, bought shades and curtains 
and will make further improvements. 

At Berlin the league raised $1,000 towards 
building a new school. The building is well 
situated and an admirable schoolhouse of four 
rooms. The league holds the interest of all the 
patrons and the school is under an excellent 
corps of teachers—Miss Louise Cox, principal: 
Miss Booth and Miss Virginia Barrett. A visit 
to this league last week was most encouraging. 

The King’s Grove league, at Crocket’s. of 
which Mrs. J. M. Miller is president, has added 
three twin windows. improved the cistern and 
cleaned the grounds. This league has also 
raised $351.74 during the year. 

The league at Toms Brook, Shenandoah 
county, under Mr. L. N. Wilson. has a mem- 
bership of seventy-five and has spent $75 in 
laying cement walks. 
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The league at Unison, Loudoun county, with 
Mr. H. L. Keen, president, has raised $360 to 
supplement teachers’ salaries; paid $178.15 on 
piano; and purchased a teacher’s desk for $15. 

The Womans’ Club of Marion, of which 
Mrs. R. G. Goolsby is chairman of the Educa- 
tional Committee, has secured a $40 library 
for the school and contributed $91.60 towards 
medical inspection of the Marion High School. 

There are nine leagues in Northampton 
county and from recent reports the nine 
leagues have raised $2,899.67 for local im- 
provements during the past year. The Divi- 
sion Superintendent, Mr. E. G. Tankard, has 
organized most of the leagues in his division. 

The league at Darvills, Dinwiddie county, of 
which Dr. J. M. Davis is president, has raised 
during the session $429, helping the school 
trustees to build another room and to add an- 
other teacher. This league has beautified the 
interior of the building and cleaned up the 
grounds. 

In the office of the Co-operative Education 
Association there has been prepared a map of 
the leagues in the State. There are still many 
leagues bearing a black tack and we feel that 
in justice some of them should be removed, but 
with no report, (which is what the black tack 
signifies) we cannot change the record. We 
feel assured that there are many good leagues 
in the State. doing excellent work in the way 
of local improvement, but every known method 
has been tried to get them to report and so far 
without success. With one accord, superinten- 
dents, teachers and this association urge these 
silent: leagues to report so that they may have 
their just status given on the map. The map 
during the last vear has shown a most gratify- 
ing change in the matter of reports, as there 
are 560 leagues recorded in the State and 425 
of them are indicated on the map with a red 
tack, indicating full activity. This result was 
brought about largely by personal letters, but 
there is still too large a percentage bearing the 
black tacks. After the conference this month 
in Lynchburg. if there be no report from these 
leagues. the black signal will be removed and 
the league considered dead. 

We hope that every league in the State will 
send a delegate to the Conference for Edu- 


cation to meet in Lynchburg, November 26th 
to the 28th. The league meeting will be on the 
morning of Friday the 28th. 


The Travels of an Educational Evangelist 
in the Great Southwest 





J. H. BINFORD 


Starting on the first long jaunt of the year 
I left Richmond on the N. & W. 9:20 P. M. 
train for a three weeks’ tour of Lee, Dickenson 
and Buchanan counties. Looking out of the 
Pullman window the next morning I found 
myself at Rural Retreat, the center of the 
cabbage-raising industry of the Southwest. 
For miles along the railway track here one 
sees acre after acre of this odoriferous plant. 

I was soon in Bristol where I spent the day 
with one of the princes of Virginia educators, 
Supt. F. B. Fitzpatrick. “Fitz” has a big job 
on his hands in Bristol, where one-third of the 
pupils are on part time, owing to lack of 
school rooms. But his board is with him, the 
contract has been let for a new $50,000 school 
building and everything looks promising. 

I left Bristol at 5 P. M. for Jonesville, the 
county seat of Lee, passed through the Nat- 
ural tunnel and found myself about dark at 
Appalachia, a mining town. While waiting 
for the L. & N. train, I noticed a tired, poorly 
dressed mother with two small children waiting 
for the day coach with a trip to Oregon ahead 
of her. How interesting, how sad, to see the 
great traveling public crowding every railway 
station of the land! What tragedies lie con- 
cealed beneath the tired faces of many of these 
travelers! 

But in a short while the tired mother and I 
were being rattled along the L. & N. I alight- 
ed at Ben Hurr, boarded the automobile buss, 
and found myself chugging along over a fine 
macadam road. The moon came out from be- 
hind the clouds, tinging with pink and yellow 
the mists in the mountain valleys and at 11 
P. M. I found myself at Jonesville 


A TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE IN LEE 


One hundred and twenty-seven teachers in 
Lee and all present at the meeting except 
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seven—not so bad is it?’ There was no lack of 
forcible discussion participated in by both men 
and women. Here are some of the subjects 
talked about. 

Teaching Etiquette. What may the school 
do towards teaching polite manners? Most of 
the teachers took the position that politeness 
can best be taught by example and_inci- 
dentally, but one teacher stated that he great- 
ly interested his pupils by reading and discuss- 
ing with them on Friday afternoons a book 
on etiquette, He said the class discussed with 
ereat interest table manners, notes of con- 
doience, the correct methed of introducing 
strangers, and other like subjects. 

The Care of School Property. This subject 
was introduced by Superintendent Boatright 
because schoolhouses are injured during vaca- 
tion. Recently a man was given a jail term 
in Lee for breaking the windows of a public 
school. It was brought out that some teachers 
seem to permit pupils to disfigure and injure 
schoolhouses and equipment. Many teachers 
worry trustees needlessly about trivial matters 
instead of getting the pupils to assist in mak- 
ing slight repairs. 

School Fair Exhibits. Wee county has had 
a fair for two years and a lengthy discussion 
was had as to the nature of school fair ex- 
hibits. Professor Davidson, a former superin- 
tendent and a vigorous speaker, contended that 
all literary work shown should be actual 
school work and should represent an entire 
class. Others insisted that what was wanted 
was the best. This latter seems to be the only 
practical plan for country schools. 

School Leaques. Gast year Lee teachers 
made a specialty of libraries with the result 
that more than twenty-five were obtained. 
Superintendent Boatright requested that the 
special order for this session be School and 
Civie Leagues. Fully fifty teachers promised 
to organize. 


DICKENSON COUNTY 


Darwin. TY reached this point after a 
twenty-mile ride over the mountains. They 
have a modern two-room school at Darwin and 
just before my arrival Superintendent French 





had reorganized the league tor the year. About 
eight teachers from nearby schools were pres- 
ent as well as a number of patrons and we had 
a most pleasant stay in this wide-awake com- 
munity. 

Clintwood. This is the county seat, with a 
four-year high school presided over by Pro- 
fessor French, a son ot the superintendent and 
a graduate of the University. I visited every 
room in this school, examined the pupils and 
found them well up in all their subjects. On 
the occasion of my address a splendid Patron’s 
Day program was rendered by the pupils. 

Sheetrock. Would that 1 had time to tell 
how Superintendent French and I traveled to 
Skeetrock. It would remind you of Brown- 
ing’s famous poem, “How We Carried The 
Good News from Ghent to Aix” except that 
we undertook to drive a buggy drawn by a 
spirited but diminutive horse named “Sprig 
Tail.” Brother French was afraid to remain 
in the buggy going down the mountain sides 
and I was afraid to stay aboard going up. 
Thus we lightened Sprig Tail’s difficulties and 
finally reached the hospitable home of Trustee 
Artrip, away up on the slopes of the Cumber- 
land, about three miles from the .Kentucky 
border. Here also we found a modern two- 
room school building, and the Patron’s Day 
Was a great success. 

Sand Lick. From Skeetrock “Spriggy”, as 
Mr. French affectionately called cur peppery 
little horse, carried us over ridge after ridge, 
across Pound river, past Bear Wallow to Sand 
Lick. We spent the night here in the home of 
Mrs. Jerry Stinson. one of the finest old ladies 
IT ever met. After supper we sat by a coal fire, 
the coal dug by Mr. Stinson from his own farm, 
and I listened to words of wisdom spoken by 
Mrs. Stinson, as both she and I smoked our 
pipes. If Newport belles can smoke dainty 
cigarettes, why can’t this good mountain lady 
smoke her pipe? At Sand Lick they have a fine 
three-room school. A league was organized and 
a good meeting held. Here I bade “good-bye” 
to Bro. French. May the Lord bless this 
valiant soldier! He has raised a fine lot of 
children, he has built twenty-five new schools 
in four years, his teachers get good salaries, 
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the maimum school tax. and 


abound. lie 


his county bas 


school leagues reminds me of 
lrolkes, of Gloucester, both grim fighters with 
von im thei 


fine ideals and kindly sympathies. 


BUCIIANAN 


Another Dickenson—only worse. They say a 


ow fell out of a pasture into the main and 


only street of Grundy, the county seat of 
Well could this be true. Supt. W. 
Ri Ownbes conducted me into his county from 


Sand Liek on We spent the 


Buchanan. 


fl ho rowe d mule. 


first dav, Saturday, by organizing three 
lengues in the Greenbriar neighborhood. This 
place is about the center of the secluded terri 
tery of the Southwest. bue two of the three 


schools visited were of modern construction 
ind one had a State aid library. 
(frundy. We spent several days in Grundy. 
baseball moving’ picture 
a Baptist church. Not that these 


for the chief object ot 


attended’ 4 oame., 2 


show and 
were the main things. 
our visit to this county seat was to assist Su- 
teachers’ meeting. 


the Grundy High 


permtendent Ownbey in a 
This held in 


School. A new brick building of modern Con- 


meeting’ was 
struetion and containing eight class rooms. A 
number of important things were discussed at 
this meeting, but the principal question was. 
“Tlow 


Buchanan ?” 


may we decrease the illiterate vote in 
This county has the highest per 
centage of illiteracy i Virginia. 


Blakey, TLuidi y. and Paw Paw. 


lumber towns where some of the finest 


These are 
hard- 
wood trees in the Appalachian highland are 
sawed into great beams an wide planks. At 
all three places are modern school buildings. 
At Blackey is a good civic league and at all 
three points an effort is being made to teach 
cooking, sewing and other practical subjects. 

Two of the most homesick persons I ever 
Saw from eastern counties 
teaching small country schools in Buchanan. 
On the other hand T met others who liked the 
work. T would advise teachers from east of 
the Blue Ridge. however, to hesitate before 


were two girls 


blood, and both gentlemen of 
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accepting positions in isolated schools in this 
section. 
Well, I shall just leave myself in Buchanan. 
Thirty 
; ] | , - : 
new schools have been erected here in the past 


since this article is already too long. 
four years. As in Dickenson, school taxes are 
at the maximum, and Superintendent Ownbey 
is a fine fellow with progressive ideas. So 
Paw Paw within a few miles of 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Next month I 
expect to be in the country bordering on the 


here I am at 


Chesapeake. ° 


Association Prizes 


The State Teachers’ Association will award 


iwo or three prizes amounting in value to 
from twenty-five to ten dollars each, for the 
best reports‘of improvement made during the 
vear 1912-1913 by any rural school in Vir- 
ginia, the following points being considered: 
grounds; 


improvement to improvement to 


buildings: furniture and equipment; libraries: 
and similar items. 


The report must he restricted to improvements 


unexpended funds in bank: 


made through the efforts of the children, the 


teacher, the patrons. Civie and School Im- 
provement Leagues. In making the award the 
size of the school will be considered. The 


number of teachers and number of pupils 
should be specified. Some of the reports will 
he published in the Virginia Journal of Edu- 
cation. Send reports to Secretary Algar Wool- 
folk. Richmond. Va.. before the Conference. 


Important Notice 


Lynchburg is arranging to entertain free of 
charge the Accredited Delegates; others can 
secure accommodations at low rates. 
Delegates can be accredited from only such 
local associations as have paid their dues in 
full for the current year. Their names should 
he sent to the Secretary at once. 


good 
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The TEACHING of PERSPECTIVE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL DRAWING WORK 


Probably no phase of art instruction In pub- 


lic schools is more troublesome to most teach- 


Me ers than the successful teaching of the prin- 

ciples of perspective. This series of articles 
, on the teaching of perspective, of which this 
E is unber one is almed to suggest some new 
: ind successful means of effectively teaching 
> subject. 


Perspective is the art of representing upon 
| plane surface the appearance of objects 
without regard to the facts of form and size. 
A perspective drawing generally shows the ef- 
fect of a third dimension upen a surface 
(such as a sheet of paper) which has but two 
dimensions. 

Perspective effects the appearance of nearly 
everything we see. If we lock across a field 
we observe that objects in the distance ap- 
pear much smaller than they really are. The 
trees might be, in reality, all of the same size. 
but a. they recede or are seen farther and 
farther away, they apparently diminish in 
-ize. \ house when seen nearby, blots from 
nv view the entire Jandseape; when seen at 
some distance it appears much smaller; and 
When seen. very far away, it may appear no 

rger than a pea. 

We notice, too, that colors are dimmer and 
vrayer in the distance, and that light and 
dark masses are less strong in contrast as they 
re seen farther away. In a landscape the 

-tretch of Jand from foreground (the near 

ortion in the pieture) to distance (the far- 

| part in the picture) represents a lhori- 

; ontiul plane. which appears very much nar- 

er than it really is. When a surface, be- 

of its position appears narrower than 
cally is, it is said to be foreshortened. 

\ circular face or shape, when held in dif- 

it positions, illustrates the effect of per- 


ve ina very clear and definite way. Cut 
a cardboard a circle not less than four 
s diameter. Through this center push a 
pin. so that the entire length of the pin 
es through the center of the cardboard 


J HUGO B. FROEHLICH, Director of Manual Arts, Public Schools, Newark, N. J., and BONNIE E. SNOW, 
tormerty Supervisor ot Liawing in the Public Scaoois ot Minneapolis, Miun, 


and the head of the pin rests against it. Hold 
the hat pin horizontally from front to back 
so that the full face view of the circular disc 
is oppesite the eyes. The appearance of the 
cardboard in this position is, of course, a cir- 
cle (Figure 4). Hold the hat pin next in a 
vertical position. so that the edge of the card- 
hoard is exactly opposite the level of the eyes. 
Its appearance in this position will be a hori- 
zontal line (Figure 5). Still holding the hat 
pin vertically, lower it slightly, so that the 
upper surface of the cardboard is seen a little 
below the level of the eyes. Its appearance 
in this position is a narrow ellipse (Figure 
6). If we lower the disc still more, we see 
that its apparent width from front to back 
increases, though the width from left to mght 
remains the same in all these positions (Fig- 
ure 7). 

If we held the hat pin horizontally from 
left to right. so that the edge of the card- 
hoard is directly in front of the eyes, we shall 
see an edge view again, but in a different po- 
The dise is held in a 
vertical plane, hence its edge view is a verti- 
cal line ‘(Figure 8.) Moved slightly to the 
left. we have again an oblique view of the 


sition from Figure 5. 


circle (Figure 9), and we see again a narrow 
ellipse, as in Figure 6. Moved slightly to the 
right we see Figure 10, 

From the foregoing the following may be 
deduced : 

(a) Distance affects the apparent size of 
objects. 

(b) Distance affects the apparent color of 
objects. 

(c) Surfaces when viewed obliquely appear 
foreshortened. 

(d) A face view of a circle is always & cir 
cle. 


(e) An. edge view of a cirele is.always a 
straight line. i 

(f) A cirele seen obliquely always appears 
as an ellipse. 
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If we cut another circular disc exactly the 
size of the first one, we can make an interest- 
ing demonstration of the relative appearance 
of the bases of a vertical cylinder. Figure 12 
represents the two discs in position on the 


pin. 


It will be seen that the upper disc, being 


. 


Fig a 
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nearer the level of the eye, appears much nar- 
rower from front to back than the lower disc. 
We may now add to our deductions the fol- 


lowing: 


(g) The more nearly a circle approached 
the level of the eye, the narrower from front 
to back will be the ellipse. 

Irom our device of the discs and the hat 
pin it is an easy step to the study of a cylin- 
der (Figure 13). The hat pin here becomes 
the axis of the cylinder and intersects the 
bases at their centers. In a perspective view, 
like I‘igure 13, these bases appear as ellipses. 
Kvery ellipse has a short and a long diameter. 
In drawing cylinders in any position the axis 
of the cylinder is always at right angles to J 
the long diameter of the ellipses representing J 


its bases. 


SS 








Table 
ine 


Fig. 15 


Until thoroughly familiar with these im-] 
portant facts it is well for the beginner to 
rely on structural lines in sketching from 
cylindric forms. The axis end both diameters 
of both ellipses should be lightly sketched and 
corrected by reference to the foregoing laws 
(Figure 14) before the contour of the sides i: 
drawn (Figures 15 and 16). 

In drawing from common objects, such as 
bowls, cups, saucers, cooking utensils, etc., we 
seldom find the tops and bottoms of the same 
size, but the proportionate width from front 
to back of ellipses increases with increased 
distance below the eye level. In Figure 16. 
for example, the actual distance 1-2 is greater 
than the distance 3-4; but the proportion of 
1-2 to 5-6 is much less than the proportion of 
3-4 to 7-8. 
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PROBLEM I, 


On a 9 x 12 inch sheet of manila paper 
placed on the desk with the long edges verti- 
cal, make in pencil outline four perspective 
drawings of a cylinder. A paper model for 
this exercise is to be made from a piece of 
gray manila paper cut 4 x 9 inches. Paste the 
short edges together, allowing 3-4 inch lap. 
See that the hollow cylinder thus formed is 
round and true. The first drawing is to rep- 
resent the cylinder with its top edge oppo- 
site the eye level; the second drawing with 
its bottom edge opposite the eye level; the 
third drawing with the middle of the cylinder 
opposite the eye level, so that the upper edge 
is above and the lower edge below the eye 
level; the fourth drawing with the top of the 
cylinder held slightly below the eye. 

In all these sketches draw light construc- 
tion lines and retain them in the finished 
sketch. Draw also, in light lines, the invisible 
edges. Make the drawing in “life” size, and, 
arranging them to look well on the paper, 
allow suitable margins. 





Program of the Virginia Educational 
Conference 


Tuesday, November 25, 1913 
8:00 P.M. Mass Meeting of School and Civic 
Leagues of City of Lynchburg in High 
School Auditorium. 
8:00 P.M. Conference of Division Superintendents. 
{ 
Wednesday, November 26, 1913 


10:00 A.M. Executive Committee of State Teachers’ 
Association. 

2:00 P.M. Superintendents’ Conference. 

School Trustees’ Association. 

American School Peace League. 

Educational Athletic Association. 

Peabody College Alumni Association. 
4:00 P.M. Opening session of the State Teachers’ 

Association. 

6:30 P.M. Richmond College Alumni Association 
(probably, date and time may be 
changed later). 

8:00 P.M. General Meeting under auspices of 
School Trustees’ Association and Di- 
vision Superintendents’ Conference, 
in Court Street Methodist Church. 


10:00 P.M. Banquet of Alumnae Associations of 
State Normal Schools at Virginia 
Hotel, 


Thursday, November 27, 1913 


9:00 A.M. School Trustees’ Association. 

Department of Rural Teachers, at Fair- 
view Heights School. 

Department of Primary Teachers. 

Department of Grammar Grade Teach- 
ers, 

Department of Principals. 

Department of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. 

Department of Industrial Education. 

10:30 A.M, Executive Committee of State Teachers’ 
Association. 

11:00 A.M. Normal Training Teachers’ Conference. 

Modern Language Association. 
Music Teachers’ Association. 
Science Teachers’ Section. 
History Teachers’ Section. 
English Teachers’ Section. 
Mathematics Teachers’ Section. 
Manual Arts Section. 
Superintendents’ Conference. 

12:30 P.M. Meetings of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion by Congressional Districts, the 
Vice-Presidents presiding. 

Afternoon: Entertainment features provided by the 
City of Lynchburg, to which all in at- 
tendance at the Conference are in- 
vited. , 

8:00 P.M. General Meeting, under the auspices of 
the State Teachers’ Association, 

Friday, November 28, 1913 | 


9:00 A.M. General- Meeting of the Co-operative 
Education Association. 

Executive’ Committee of the State 
Teachers’ Association. 

11:00 A.M. General Meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Association. 

2:00 P.M. Virginia Folk-Lore Society. 

Rural Supervisors’ Conference, 
Geography Teachers’ Section. 
Kindergarten Union. 
3:00 P.M. Department of Rural Teachers. 
Department of Primary Teachers. 
Department of Grammar Grade Teach- 
ers. 

Department of Principals. 

Department of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges. 

Classical Association. 

Superintendents’ Conference. 

Home Economics’ Section. 

Agricultural Section. 

Kindergarten Union. 

6:30 P.M. Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
Alumni Association (probably, date 
and time may be changed later). 

8:00 P.M. General Meeting under auspices of the 
Co-operative Education Association. 

Virginia Library Association. 


All day meetings will be held in the ee 
High School building, and all the night meetings in 
Court Street M. E. church. The High School build- 
ing is well adapted to the purpose, and the church 
has one of the finest auditoriums in the State. 
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School exhibits in great variety, from more than 
half of the counties of the State, will be displayed 
in the large City Auditorium. The exhibits will bea 
open for inspection Wednesday, Thursday, and Fri- 
day of Thanksgiving week, from 9 A. M. to 8 P. M. 
Tea will be served to visitors at the City Auditorium 
daily from 5 to 7 P. M. 

The Teachers’ Club of Lynchburg will serve a com- 
plimentary tunch at the High School building on 
Friday from 1 to 2 P. M 

reception to all 
Randolph-Macon 


visitors to the 
Woman's College 


There will be a 
Conference at the 


on Friday afternoon from 5:30 to 6:30 o'clock. 

A large number of very noted speakers will have 
places on the program. Among those who are ex- 
pected are the following: : 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State. 
Hon. James B. Aswell, Member of Congress from 
Louisiana. 
Hon. M. P. 
struction ot 
lion. C. A 


Shawkey, Superintendent of Public In- 
West Virginia. 
Prosser, Secretary of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial Education. 
Dr. Charles DeGarmo, Head of the Department of 
Kducation of Cornell University. 
Dr. James W. Bright, Head of the 
English of Johns-Hopkins University. 
Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, Professor of 
tory of Education in Teachers’ College, 
University, New York City. 


Department of 


the His- 
Columbia 


Prof. S. A. Courtis, Liggett School, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 
Supt. Benjamin H. Van Oot, St. George’s Trade 


School, New York City. 
Miss Henrietta Baker, Supervisor of Music, Public 


Schools of Baltimore. 


Dr. F. W. Martin, Randolph-Macon Woman’s Col- 
lege. 
Hon. R. C. Stearnes, State Superintendent of Pub- 


lic Instruction. 
President R. E. 
lege. 
President S. C. 
President J. D. 


Blackwell, Randolph-Macon Col- 
Richmond. 

Blacksburg. 

State Normal School. 


Mitchell, 
Eggleston, 


Dr. F. A. Milledge, Farmville 

Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith, University of Vir- 
2inia. 

Prof. W. H. Heck, University of Virginia. 


Jardin, University of Virginia. 


Dr. James C, 
University of Virginia. 


Dr. W. A. Kepner, 


Prof. W. LeConte Stevens, Washington and Lee 
University. 

Miss Mary E. Frayser, Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics in Rural Schools of South Carolina. 

Dr. Walter A. Montgomery, Richmond College. 

Mrs. B. B. Munford, President Co-operative Educa- 
tion Association. 

Miss Ella G. Agnew, Burkeville. 

Hon. T. O. Sandy, Burkeville. 

Prof. Robert H. Webb, University of Virginia. 

Prof. Edwin W. Bowen, Randolph-Macon College. 

President John S. Flory, Bridgewater College. 

Prof. Lyman Carrier, Blacksburg. 

And many other distinguished educators 
zens of Virginia. 

The Headquarters of the Conference will be lo- 
cated in the Virginia Hotel. A large force of local 
men and women will be in charge and every detail 
of the arrangements will be looked after carefully. 

The night meetings will be presided over by Dr. 
I’. W. Martin, of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
President Julian A. Burruss, of Harrisonburg State 
Normal School, and Hon. R. C. Stearnes, State Su- 
perintendent of Publie Instruction. 

The Conference of Division Superintendents will 
be presided over by Supt. E. C. Glass, the president 
of this organization. President J. A. Burruss, of 
the Harrisonburg State Normal School, who is presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, will preside 
over its meetings. Mrs. B. B. Munford, president of 
the Virginia Co-operative Education Association, will 
preside over the meetings of this body. Mr. Henry 
C. Rice, of Biackstone, as president of the Associa- 
tion of School Trustees, will preside over the meet- 
ing of this organization. These four co-operating 
bodies make up the Educational Conference. The 
programs are entirely completed and are being 
printed in the form of a hand book for distribution 
at the office of registration. 

The programs are the most complete and promis- 
ing of any thus far arranged for a similar session 
of the Virginia Educational Conference, and it is 
believed that the coming meeting will be the most 
profitable and the most productive of results of any 
ot the eight conferences which have been held. 
Lynchburg is doing herself proud in the way she is 
preparing for the meeting, and a good time is prom- 
ised to all who attend. On account of the central 
location of this city, the reduced rates and other 
attractive features, it is believed that the attendance 
will be record-breaking. 


and citi- 


Among the Colleges 


FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL 


The work in the Normal School at Fredericksburg 


is progressing nicely. There have not been many 
events of a diverting nature, but a few things are 
taking place now and then to break the monotony 


of routine work. 

On Saturday evening, October 4, a delightful re- 
ception was given in Russell Hall by Mrs. Carter 
and Dr. Smith in honor of Miss Marion Forbes, the 
Head of the Home. The faculty and a number of 
cuests from town were present. Refreshments were 
served, and during the evening a number of choice 
musical selections were given on the victrola. 


evening, October 5, Mr. W. Hoke Ram- 
representative of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, addressed the Y. M. C. A. and told of 
the organized effort which is being put forth for 
ithe cause of missions, and of the business-like way 
in which the missionary problem is being handled. 
On October 12, Professor Chandler delivered an 
address before the Y. W. C. A. on the subject of 
“Giving.” He made an excellent address, basing his 
remarks on love aS a motive power. 

Four mission-study classes were started on Octo- 
ber 22, with an enrollment of about one hundred. 
Professor Gunyan Harrison gave an jnteresting 
lecture and demonstration before the school on Octo- 
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ber 16, explaining the manipulation and use of fire 
extinguishers. 

Professor W. N. Hamlet has recently demonstrated 
in his laboratory the principle of the intermittent 
zeyser. He showed quite an attractive little geyser, 
which he had constructed. 

Professor Harrison and a party of history stu- 
dents visited the battle-field of Chancellorsville, 
October 23. 

The Dramatic Club will give a play in November. 





RADFORD NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Two literary societies, known as the Ingles and 
Pocahontas societies have been organized in the 
Normal School. Zach of ‘these societies gives pro- 
erams each Saturday night. Hon. John S. Draper, 
of Pulaski, recently delivere . an address before the 
Ingles Literary Society on tue life and character of 
Mrs. Mary Ingles, who was captured by the Indians 
in 1775 and carried away from her home at Blacks- 
burg, Va., into the far West. Having made her 
eseape after four month’s wandering in a journey 
of nearly eight hundred miles, accompanied by o e 
woman, she reached the site of Radford where her 
husband was then living. Many of the most prom- 
inent people of Southwest Virginia are descendants 
‘rom Mrs. Mary Ingles. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association has 
heen organized with an active membership of about 
one-half of the student body. The association sent 
delegates to the Y. W. C. A. Convention meeting at 
Farmville, October 31st. 

The Faculty Book Club, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the faculty and the wives of the faculty 
members has been organized. The purpose of this 
association is partly literary and partly social. The 
club will meet every two weeks, on Friday nights. 

Mr. W. C. McCarthy, the Rural Y. M. C. A. Secre- 
tary for Southwest Virginia, has his headquarter... 
it Radford. His work will cover the seventeen 
southwestern counties. While his work is not om- 
cially connected with the Radford Normal School 
the Normal School will have the benefits of his ex- 
perience and suggestions as to the work of the Y. 
M. C. A. in village and rural sections. The Execu- 
tive Committee for the work in charge consists of 
Hon. H. C. Stuart, Hon. J. N. Powell, and Dr. J. P. 
MeConnell. 

A Lyceum Course of five attractions has been ar- 
renged for the Normal School. In addition to the 
Lyceum Course it is planned to have a series of 
addresses before the student body and the public by 
nen who have distinguished themselves in various 
fields of work. 

Prof. W. E. Gilbert, of the Department of History, 
save an address before the Tazewell County Teach- 
ers’ Association, October 24th. Several members of 
the faculty have places on the program for the Edu- 
cational Conference to be held in Lynchburg, 
Thanksgiving week. Dr. J. P. McConnell recently 
delivered addresses at several points in Smyth 
county. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Randolph-Macon Woman's College began its twen- 
ty-first session on September 18th, with an enroll- 
ment of 574, the largest in its history. Especial in- 


terest attached to this opening because of the intro- 
duction to faculty and student body of the newly 
elected president, Dr. William A. Webb. Dr. Webb 
was formerly president of Central College, Missouri. 
He is an alumnus of Vanderbilt University. His 
graduate work was done in part in Leipzic and Ber- 
lin. He was professor of English in Central College 
before becoming its head. Dr. Webb will be for- 
mally inaugurated in the spring. He comes to this 
field with a fine record as an educational leader. He 
has already entered with enthusiasm into the work 
of both faculty and student organizations, and it is 
believed that he will preserve the necessary contact 
with the other institutions of learning in the South 
engaged in furthering the common cause of educa- 
tion. On October 3d, at the invitation of President 
Few, he delivered the principal address at the an- 
nual celebration in Trinity College in honor of the 
benefactors of that school. 

There are a number of changes in the faculty 
this session. In,the place of Professor Lane, wl 
has gone to the University of Toronto, Dr. Crooks 
now occupies the chair of philosophy. Dr. Crooks is 
an alumnus of Central College, Missouri, and of 
Vanderbilt. In 1911 he received his doctor’s degree 
from Harvard, where he also assisted in philosophy 
and history. The two sessions following Dr. Crooxs 
was assistant professor in Northwestern University. 
Miss Anna G. Saby, former instructor in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, of which she is an alumaa, 
has been elected adjunct professor of French. Miss 
Elkins, who received her doctor’s degree from Yale 
last year, succeeds Miss Douglas as assistant in Bi- 
ology. Among other new members of the faculty 
are Miss Westall, instructor in Biology, Miss Weal- 
ker, instructor in Chemistry, Miss Dillard, instructor 
in English, Miss Dorman, instructor in Latin, anu 
Miss Harvey, instructor in instrumental music. 

The College Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion has organized for the year, with an enrollment 
of 440. The officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Josephine Thornhill, Virginia; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Ruth Erwin, South Carolina; Treasurer, 
Miss Agatha Boyd, Virginia; Secretary, Miss Annie 
Westall, North Carolina. General Secretary, Miss 
Jean Paxton, Virginia. At the first Wednesday night 
prayer meeting in the college chapel, Miss Thorn- 
hill gave a report from the World's Student Chris- 
tian Federation Conference held at Lake Mohonk 
in June. On Sunday, October 12th, the Bible Study 
Committee held the annual rally for the enrollment 
of members in the voluntary Bible study classes, 
with Mr. W. T. Hauysche, of Baltimore, as the 
speaker. The committee announced sixteen classes 
to be led by students, and four by members of the 
faculty, for the study of the Bible from the point 
of view of individual and social responsibility. 


HARRISONBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


At this time handsome stone entrances to the Nor- 
mal School grounds are being constructed at the 
side of the campus facing on the historic Valley 
turnpike. These entrances are being built of the 
native blue limestone that gives distinctive charac- 
ter to the schoo] buildings. : 

One of the most interesting historical excursions 
of the early autumn was an all-day trip, partly by 
railway and partly on foot, to the Peaked Mountain: 
the southwest peak of the Massanutten range, just 











_ 








east of Harrisonburg. From this natural observa- 
tory one has a panorama of one of the most inter- 
esting sections of the Valley: Cross Keys, Port Re- 
public, Madison Hall, Lewiston, Lethe, Ashby Place, 
and Rockingham Springs, all being near in view. 
Just opposite on the Blue Ridge is Swift Run Gap, 
and his cavaliers entered the 

Peak itself was used as a 
late war by both Blue and 


by which Spotswood 
Valley in 1716. The 
signal station during the 
Gray. 


Presideut Burruss is at this writing in attena- 
ance upon the Southern Educational Conference at 
Nashville. His duties as president of the state 


Teachers’ Association take him frequently to Rich- 
mond, Lynchburg, and other parts of the State. 

Among the distinguished visitors to the Normal, 
who have recently addressed our faculty and stu- 
dent body, are the following: Principal Ratcliffe, of 
the London Normal School, Ontario; Dr. John 
Roach Straton, of Baltimore; Dr. James C. Bardin, 
of the University of Virginia; Hon. Henry C. Stuart, 
of Virginia. 

Within the past few weeks entertainments have 
been given at the school by Karl Jansen, the Swed- 
ish entertainer, and by Miss Mabel Siemonn, so- 
prano, of New York city. 

Miss Florence Keezell, of this year’s senior class, 
has been chosen as editor-in-chief of the ‘School- 
ma’am” for 1913-14. The other members of the 
editorial staff will be chosen in January. 

The school glee club, under the direction of Mr. 
Hardesty, is promising good things for the session. 
Between sixty and seventy members have already 
been enrolled. Special duty is being given to the 
State and national songs of America, as well as to 
historic songs of other lands. 


NORMAL SCHOOL 


STATE FEMALE 
VIRGINIA 


FARMVILLE, 


Two numbers of the Farmville Entertainment 
Course have been presented in the auditorium—The 
Chicago Glee Club on October 20th, and the Rihel- 
daffer-Gailey Co. on November 3d. Both programs 
were excellent and were thoroughly enjoyed by the 
large audience of students and townspeople. 

On October 21st, Dr. C. W. Stone, Director of the 
Training School and Head of the Department of 
Edueation, visited the schools of Cumberland county 
in company with Superintendent R. C. Stearnes, 
Superintendent C. W. Dickinson, Mr. Jackson Davis 
and Miss Elia Agnew. Dr. Stone expressed himself 
as well pleased with conditions in general. 

On October 24th, the senior class gave a Mother 
Goose play in the auditorium, the proceeds of which 
League; the various cnar- 
acters of the old rhymes were well taken and the 
dramatization was good. They furnished an even- 
ing of fun for a large audience. 

Friday, October 31st, observed as Patron’s 
Dav in the Training School; a number of interest- 
ing exhibits from the various grades were on dis- 
play and at 11:20 there were exercises in the audi- 
torium followed by a conference between the pa- 
trons and the Training School faculty. The day 
was not only an enjoyable one but will prove of 
mutual benefit to the patrons and the school. 

The Student Council of the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association met at the school, October 31st- 
November 3d. A large number of delegates from 
the various schools of the State were present and 


were given to the Normal 


was 
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such prominent Y. W. C. A. workers as Miss Ooloo- 
ah Burner, of the National Board, New York; Dr. 
W. D. Weatherford, Student Secretary of the Inter- 
national Committee Y. M. C. A.; Miss Anna D. Cas- 
ler, Miss Mary D. Powell and Miss Mary Fleming 
Porter. The morning and afternoon sessions were 
devoted to association and missionary interests and 
in the evenings there were addresses from special 
leaders of the council. 

During the past summer a most attractive room 
was set aside for the use of the Y. W. C. A., and the 
furnishing and decoration were completed just in 
time for the meeting of the Council. The color 
scheme of the room is buff and brown, with Wilton 
druggets and furniture of massive design in Flem- 
ish oak. 

On Friday evening the school gave a_ beautiful 
Hallowe’en supper to the students and visitors. 
This came as a surprise to the students and was 
therefore doubly enjoyed. The dining room was 
elaborately decorated, and the favors and place 
cards were unique—witches and jack-o-lanterns were 
much in evidence on tables and walls, the only 
lights were those of candles and pumpkin lanterns, 
and the mail was distributed to the students by, 
witches and spooks. 

The friends of Mr. W. A. Maddox, principal of 
the Training School and Associate in the Depart- 
ment of Education, are congratulating him on his 
recent appointment to a position in the Department 
of Education in the State Normal School at Oswego, 
N. Y. Mr. Maddox will take up his new duties early 
in November, and will be succeeded in his present 
work by Mr. Thos. R. Garth, now at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Mr. Garth comes to us highly recommended. 
He has had good training and a broad experience. 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


Prof. G. O. Ferguson, Jr., and the College Quar- 
tette attended the Teachers’ Institute of James City, 
Charles City and New Kent counties, which was 
held at Toano, October 12. Professor Ferguson was 
one of the speakers and the quartette rendered 
several selections. The meeting was a success. 

Mr. Ramsour, travelling secretary of the Student 
Volunteer Movement, visited the College recently, 
and addressed the Y. M. C. A. and the students in 
the interest of this movement. 

Dr. Wilson, on October 21, attended the meeting 
of the program Committee of School and College 
Section of the Virginia Educational Association at 
the University of Virginia. 

Corporal Tanner, who was a visitor to Williams- 
burg fifty-one years ago in a different capacity, 
passed through here on his way to the Yorktown 
celebration, where he was the chief speaker. He 
visited the College and was much impressed by the 
portraits and other things of interest to be seen 
there. 

The Executive Committee of the Board of Visitors 
met on the 22d of October and transacted routine 
business. 

The faculty at its last meeting decided on the 
favorable report of the committee appointed to con- 
sider the subject to allow credit towards a degre¢ 
for work done in the literary societies, beginning 
with this session. 

The enrollment of students has reached the total 
enrollment of last session, and they continue to 


come. 
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EMORY AND HENRY 


On Wednesday, October 1st, the actual work of 
tearing down the old main College building was be- 
gun by the student body. Exercises appropriate to 
the occasion were held. Judge John A. Buchanan 
made a speech representing the trustees; Prof. J. 
S. Miller, representing the faculty; J. W. Jackson, 
representing the student body; Rev. R. K. Suther- 
land was called upon also as the man who had made 
a new building possible. Last, but by no means 
least, “Squire” Miller Henry, who has been an em- 
ployee of this College for forty-six years, made a 
speech. It is needless to say that ‘“Squire’ made 
the hit of the afternoon, 

After these exercises in the chapel were com- 
pleted, the student body marched in line to the old 
building. Here, by means of a rope attached to one 
of the chimneys, they started the work of tearing 
down the building. This building had been the 
main building of the College for seventy-five years. 
A new building costing about seventy-five thousand 
dollars is to be erected upon the site. 

On Friday night, October 10, the Civic Club met 
in the Y. M. C. A. parlor. The subject for the meet- 
ing was “The Conservation of National Resources.” 
The following papers bearing on this subject were 
read: “History and Reasons for the Movement,” 
Dr. Fred Allison; “Reclamation Work in the West,” 
F. W. Stout; “Conservation of Timber Resources 
and Water Supply, R. F. Schoolfield; “Conservation 
of Mineral Resources, Including Coal, Iron Ore and 
oil,” J. W. Summit; “The National Conservation 
Exposition,’ R. E. Mullins. All papers were well 
prepared and interesting. 

The first copy of the Era, the College student 
publication, appeared on the twelfth of October. It 
is a nice piece of work typographically. The con- 
tents as a whole are interesting and well prepared. 

As the outcome of a meeting on the morning of 
the fifteenth to discuss student body government, 
five men were appointed to draw up an agreement 
and present to the faculty. The agreement which 
they drew up was accepted by the faculty. The 
agreement was then put before the student body, 
where it carried by an overwhelming majority. 
This agreement covers hazing. In case a man is 
charged with this offense a committee investigates 
the matter, laying their findings before the students;, 
who vote upon the matter, a two-thirds vote against 
a man meaning expulsion. 

During the past month the office received a check 
from the General Educational Board of New York 
for the sum of $24,450. This is their first payment 
upon the $50,000 that they promised the College. 

Prof. F. B. Kegley is very much pleased with the 
interest taken in the agricultural meetings following 
the fall announcements. At Liberty Hall on October 
23d a house full of busy farmers listened all day 
to technical talks on the planting and care of orch- 
ards. The speakers for the occasion were: Judge F. 
C. Hutton, of Abingdon; Dean H. L. Rice, of t) 3 
Agricultural College at Blacksburg; Dr. L. H. 
Fletcher, Director of the Virginia Experiment Sta- 
tion; and Mr. W. W. Hurt, of the Douglas Land 
Company, Marion. Dr. J. D. McAlister, of the Anti- 
Saloon League, dropped in after dinner and reminded 
his friends of their duty to the cause of temperance. 

On Friday, October the 29th, in spite of a rainy 
morning the patrons of Greendale High School 
brought their dinner and stayed through an all day 
program arranged by their principal, Mr. P. D, More- 


lock, a last year graduate of Emory and Henry. 
Prof. L. W. Crawford, Dean of Emory and Henry, 
gave a most interesting lecture on the value of edu- 
cation. Prof. F. B. Kegley followed with a practical 
talk on how individuals and communities may real- 
ize their highest ideals. The Literary Society of the 
High School rendered an interesting program. 

Numerous invitations were received by the faculty 
of Emory and Henry to deliver talks on Patrons 
Day, which fell on Friday, October 3ist. Among 
those who responded were: Dr. C. C. Weaver, Presi- 
dent of the C llege, and Prof. F. B. Kegley, who 
spoke at Love’s Hill; Prof. Raymond Bellamy, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Education, and Sociology, who 
spoke at Blackwell’s Chapel and Maiden Falls; Dr. 
H. M. Henry, Professor of Ancient History, who 
spoke at Itabena; Dr. J. L. Hardin, Superintendent 
of the Fitting School, who spoke at Greenfield. 
Scarcely a week passes that one or two members of 
the Faculty do not go out in the cause of rural bet- 
terment. 

On Monday the supervisors of Washington county 
voted to continue their appropriation for the aid of 
agricultural work carried on in connection with 
Emory and Henry College. This insures another 
year of active interest in this progressive movement, 
The class in rural economics of Emory and Henry 
will render substantial aid to the communities in 
this great worx, 





VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


The first session of the Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, with President Eggleston at the head, opened 
auspiciously. Within a month after the opening day 
there were 510 students matriculated, an advance 
of thirty-nine over the total enrollment of last ses- 
sion. 

The record shows the largest number of new stu- 
dents since 1904, and the largest number of agricul- 
tural men in the history of the institution. 

A larger number of students than ever before en- 
tered the sophomore class this session, a fact that 
speaks well for the work of the high schools. 

A new course has been introduced this year— 
Preparatory Veterinary Medicine. 

The entrance requirements have been advanced 
from 10 to 14 units, to become effective session 
1914-15. 

A thoroughly democratic spirit reigns at the V. 
P. I. Twenty-two per cent of the students are work- 
ing their way wholly or in part through College. 

A book entitled “The Work of the Rural School,” 
by President J. D. Eggleston and R. W. Bruer has 
just been published by Harper & Brothers, New 
York. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


The several classes of the College have recently 
elected their representatives of the editorial staff 
for the publication of Roentgen Rays, the College 
annual. 

The Board of Editors have already begun active 
work on the Roanoke Collegian, the monthly publi- 
cation, and the first issue is expected from the press 
by November ist. 

It is doubtful if Roanoke College has ever had 
































Norfolk Highlands School in Washington District 
This building has just been completed at a costvof $10,000 


system of heating, ventilating and sewerage has been installed 
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Park Colored School in Tanner's Creek District, Norfolk 
county, has just been completed at a cost of $7,000. 
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Waterford Colored School Buildirg in Washington District, Norfolk 
county. Erected at a total cost of $14,000. It has eight rooms, principal's 
office, a basement and a modern system of heating, ventilating and sewerage 
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such an abundant supply of musical talent as is to be 
found among the student body of this year. The 
College band, consisting of fourteen pieces, and the 
orchestra, consisting of twelve pieces, hold regular 
weekly practice under experienced directors. A 
glee club of fifty voices has been organized and: will 
hold weekly practice under the direction of Prof. 
G. G. Peery. It is the purpose of the glee club to 
give several public concerts during the year. 

Dr. J. G. Randall, of the Department of History, 
has published an article in the October number of 
the American Historical Review on “Captured and 
Abandoned Property During the Civil War.” 

The national secretary of the Inter-Collegiate Pro- 
hibition Association was at the College during the 
week of October 18, assisting in the organization of 
the local chapter. 

Mr. Ramsour, secretary of the Student Volunteer 


Movement, addressed a large part of the student 
hody at the weekly meeting of the Y. M. C. A. on 
Tuesday evening, Ociober 21st. His theme was, 
“The General Awakening of the Far East to the 
Value of Christian Work.” Two members of the 
junior class have been appointed to attend the 


School 


THE FLUVANNA COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION 


The Fluvanna County Teachers’ Association held 
meeting for the session in the Palmyra 
Normal High School building, October 24th-25th. 
The meeting was opened by singing the hymn, 
“Work for the Night is Coming.” This was followed 


its first 


by prayer by the Superintendent, Mr. Thomas H. 
Shepherd. 

The association was re-organized. The following 
officers were elected: President, Professor Willis, 


Palmyra; Vice-President, Professor Baker, Columbia; 
Secretary, Miss Jennie Seay, Columbia; Treasurer, 
Miss Eliza George, Palmyra. 

Delegates to the State Teachers’ Association in 
November: Professor Willis and Miss Virgilia Sad- 
dler. 

Miss Etta Ayers read a paper which was a strong 
plea for better conditions in the “One Room Schools.” 

The round table discussion which is always a fea- 
ture in our meetings, proved to be very interesting 
and practical. Great enthusiasm was manifested as 
the various problems of school management and 
methods in teaching were discussed. We felt this 
“Feast of reason and flow of soul” had been help- 


ful to us. 
A bountiful luncheon was served by the patrons 


of Palmyra school. 

In the afternoon session Mrs. Westfall gave an 
earnest talk on the subject, “School Improvement 
from the Teacher’s Viewpoint.” 

This was followed by an eloquent address from 
an interested patron and_ school trustee, Mr. L. O. 
Haden. His subject was “School Improvement from 
a Patron’s Viewpoint.” 

These addresses emphasized the good work that 
can be done by school leagues, and the keynote was 


co-operation. 
The unity of the home and the school which are 
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seventh International Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement, to be held at Kansas City, De- 
cember 3lst to January 4th. 

The annual reception of the Ciceronian Literary 
Society was held in the society hall on Saturday 
evening, October 25th. The following program was 
rendered: 

Piano solo by Mrs. Adah D. Merkley, of the Roa- 
noke Woman’s College. 

Vocal solo by Miss Nelle Hartman, of the same 
institution. 

Reading by Mr. Fred Broad, of Spencer, N. C. 

Address by Dr. J. G. Randall, read by Mr. I. A. 
Harvey. 

The College community was shocked on Sunday, 
October 26th, to learn of the sudden death of Mrs. 
J. G. Randall, in Indianapolis, that morning. In 
response to a telegram Dr. Randall left at once for 
her bedside, but she died several hours before he 
arrived. Flowers were sent to her funeral by the 
faculty, the student body, and the Ciceronian Lite- 
rary Society. 

President J. A. Morehead represented Roanoke at 
the dedication of the graduate school at Princeton. 


Mews 


two potent factors in the upbuilding of our Common- 
wealth was accentuated, . 

The evening session, which was held in the school- 
house was very interesting. The program consisted 
of recitation by Miss Jennie Loving, a pupil in the 
High School, a declamation by Mr. Ayers, a talk 
on story telling in the public schools, which in- 
cluded a story told by Miss Virgilia Saddler. 

Miss Berry, of Charlottesville, gave us a practical 
talk on Teaching Reading in the public schools, 

Saturday morning a committee was appointed to 
arrange for a School Fair to be held in Palmyra 
next spring. 

A paper on the “Function of the Schools’ was 
read by Miss Jennings. Miss Eva E. Cowling gave 
a talk on “Teaching Arithmetic,’ and Miss Nannie 
McGhee gave a talk on “Co-operation of Patrons and 
Teachers.” 

The meeting closed with a helpful talk on “Teach- 
ing Poetry in the Public School” by Miss Berry. 

The meeting then adjourned to meet again at 
Antioch March 8th and 9th. 

This meeting was characterized by enthusiasm. 
It was an inspiration to us for more zeal in our 
great work in the schools, 

Eva E. Cow ine. 


Fork Unior, Va. 





FOR BETTER SALARIES 


Jetersville, Va., R. F. D. No. 1, Oct. 30, 1918. 
To the Editor of Journal of Education: 

I have just read Mr. J. H. Binford’s valuable aricle 
in the October issue of the Journal showing what 
the Virginia teachers are getting as compensation 
for their services. I am delighted to have that ques- 
tion criticised, as I have been in favor of paying 
teachers an amount that will make them independ- 
ent the year through. I have been District Clerk of 
Leigh District, Amelia county, for twenty-one years 
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and have tried to increase teachers’ pay, and am 
now paying $45.00 per month, tne lowest for first 
grade certificates, and $50.00 per month for princi- 
pals of two-room schools, and will raise salaries as 
soon as possible. I think our Board will do what it 
can to get the pay of teachers to an amount that 
will be self sustaining. I ask why will the State 
not appropriate an amount to support school teach- 
ers, as well as others who are no better educated 
and occupying positions of less importance? I con- 
sider the schools the salvation of our State, and 
they should have the greatest attention. 
Respectfully submitted, 
C. C. FARLEY, 

Clerk of Leigh School District of Amelia county, Va. 





TEACHERS’ HONOR ROLL 

The following teachers have made from 90 to 100 
per cent. of attendance during October and are on 
the Honor Roll: 

HAMILTON. 

Mr. R. C. Warburton and assistants, 91 per cent. 

Miss Edithe Minor and assistant, 93 per cent. 

Miss Mattie Hooe and assistant, 96 per cent. 


MADISON. 
Miss Lillian Payne and assistant, 92 per cent. 


RANDOLPH. 
Miss Charlotte Cocke and assistant, 93 per cent. 
BYRD. 
Miss Sallie Walton, 91 per cent. 


DOVER. 
Miss Bessie Anderson, 96 per cent. 
Miss Madge Smith, 90 per cent. 


LICKINGHOLE. 

Not a teacher. 

I sincerely hope that the Honor Roll for Novem- 
ber may contain the names of more teachers. A 
copy of the above has been mailed to each white 
teacher in my division of Cumberland and Gooch- 
land counties. 

C. W. Dickinson, Jr., 
Division Superintendent. 





WESTMORELAND COUNTY 


October the 28th, the Rappahannock school, 
taught by Miss Elinor Hayes, was set aside as Pa- 
trons’ Day, as arrangements had been made to have 
Mr. J. H. Binford, of the Co-operative Education As- 
sociation, speak. 

A beautiful United States fiag, presented to the 
school by Mr. Harry Mensh, of Colonial Beach, flut- 
tered over the school for the first time that morning, 
and lent energy to the many patrons who came early 
te work toward beautifying the still rough appear- 
ance of the school yard. It is their desire to soon 
have the premises to correspond with the fine school 
building. 

Though Mr. Binford was unable to keep his ap- 
pointment, his place was filled by Superintendent 
Blake T. Newton. We all know what a substitute 


is: something that must stand or fall on its own 


merits. Superintendent Newton surely did the 
former, for each and every word uttered to the room- 
ful of scholars and patrons, went straight to their 
hearts, which could not fail to respond to their mes- 
sages of higher aims and encouragement, and belief 
that they could do still greater things. 

Mr. Newton left after having met personally many 
of the twenty-five league members present. Then the 
school resumed its classes, and work was watched 
with interest by the mothers and friends of the 
children while their better halves worked outside. 

At noon luncheon was served out-of-doors, and at 
1:30 the children, most of them members of the 
junior league, gave a short program of songs and 
recitations, besides an interesting composition on the 
“Old and New Schools,” written by two of the girls, 
in two chapters, drawing comparisons between the 
advantages and comforts of the two buildings, and 
mentioning some things still necessary for the 
scholar’s welfare. An article “The Home in Its R-- 
lation to School” was read by the teacher, and the 
exercises closed with the singing of America by 
the entire assembly. 





AMHERST COUNTY SCHOOL FAIR 

The School Fair was, all things considered, quite 
a success, and was so voted generally. Owing to the 
protracted ill health of my predecessor, and to the 
further fact that the present incumbent came into 
office too late to shape the policy of the exhibition 
this fall, it is but fair to say that many improve- 
ments and additions can be made, and it is hoped 
by next vear to put some of these into effect. There 
were about $160 paid out in prizes as against $190 
offered, there being no contestants in some classes, 
and no winners in others. While the succeeding 
days of the County Fair were quite cold, on the 
morning of the 29th the “October sun” shone down 
as genially as it is reputed to have done when Dan- 
iel Webster made his famous speech in our capital 
city many years ago “beneath the October sun.” 

Mr. C. G. Maphis, professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion in the University of Virginia, was present and 
delivered a very interesting and instructive address 
suited to the occasion, which received marked atten- 
tion from the audience present. 

The following notes as to the Fair itself may be 
of interest: 

One side of the Fair building was beautifully deco- 
rated with bunting of different colors, and autumn 
leaves, and grasses, and chrysanthemums, and there 
were displayed the exhibits of the school children. 

In the Domestic Science Department were nice 
cakes, yeast bread, biscuits, canned goods of all de- 
scriptions, and pickles and beautiful butter. 

The Needle Work Department showed very grati- 
fying improvement in the six years since the Fair 
was inaugurated in Amherst, for Ambherst’s first 
fair was just a few days later than the one in Camp- 
bell county, and it feels justly entitled to the honor 
of being a pioneer in this work. 

Especially to be noticed was the excellent darn- 
ing and patching, the latter done so neatly on 
striped cloth that it required close scrutiny to dis- 
cern it. Aprons, shirtwaists, embroidery, button- 
holes, sofa pillows and doll bed outfit, as well as 
crocheted mats and hemstitched handkerchiefs, were 
all remarkably well done, and the girls deserve 
much credit for it. 
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Perhaps the most irprising exhibits, and those 
which won the first and second prizes were collec- 
tions of vegetables raised and collected by two 
voung ladies of sixteen and eleven years of age. 
(an any other county show girls that have won over 
the boys in farming? 

Among the pressed leaf exhibit was a specimen 
ol the prune, the only tree of this kind in this part 
of the State. 

There was a very attractive exhibit in the County 
Fair, made by a former pupil of the high school at 
Amnerst, Charlie Thompson, and one that has at- 
tracted a great deal of attention in the State Fair, 
where it took first prize, and also in the Amherst 
Fair. This was a honey exhibit. The product of 
the bee was put up in every form—pure strained 
honey, honey preserves, honey vinegar, and besides 
an array of honey in the comb, in which were dis- 
tinctly readable the words ‘‘Made in Amherst,’ done 
by the cell builders themselves A large block of 
wax had a carefully done queen bee in intaglio, 
much enlarged. 

in the center of these things was a real “center- 
jiece,” which was not only ornamental, but was very 
instructive to all examiners In mathematical sec- 
tions of a large circle were pressed specimens of the 
honey plants of Amherst, including many that the 
ordinary person did not know was a honey plant; 
for instance, the Spanish needle and the mullein. 
In the center was crown of white clover, “the king 
of honey plants.” This exhibit has been asked for 
or the National Fair, and will be sent, 

The dav closed with field sports and athletic con- 
tests by pupils of the chools 

Cc. L. Scot. 

Amherst, November 160, 1915 

SHENANDOAH COUNTY 

Dear Sir: New “School and Civic Improvement 

League” organized Novembe) Ist. atl Hamburg 


School, Shenandoal ounts President, J. Luther 
Kibler: Vice-President, J. D. Harpine: Secretary, J. 
F. Eckard: Treasurer, 8S. A. Stoner. Delegate to 
Lynchburg Conference, L. F. Nesselrodt. Charter 
members, 12 Hamburg School Fair set for Novem- 
ber 22d. 
I. L. Kinter, Principat. 
PATRON'S DAY IN PULASKT CITY SCHOOL 
‘ 
The teachers of the grammar school observed Pa- 
iron’s Day on Friday afternoon, October 31, 1913. 
from 1:30 to 2:30 with an informal reception during 
Which a number of the friends and patrons of the 
school took occasion to call The school building 
was happily arranged in conformity to the Hal- 
lowe’en season with decorations of autumn leaves, 
ete. The visitors were received at the door by Mrs. 
rn. H. Wooling and passed from department to de- 
partment where the teachers were in charge of the 
grades. In each department were to be found the 
work of the children on display on the desks, black- 
boards and walls showing the progress of the work 
through the several periods of the course of study 


the students had passed and the great improvements 
which were shown as they had advanced step by 
step. Those who visited the school manifested much 
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interest in the work of the students and commended 


the progress which had been made. 
The guests of the afternoon were served with 
fruit punch and cake before their departure. Those 


Mrs. J. W. Bones, Mrs. J. H. Chiles 
Oglesby, former teachers in the 


were 
Lillian 


who served 
end Miss 
school. 


ALMA WILKINSON. 


NELSON COUNTY NEWS 

All of our schools, with one or two exceptions, 
have opened for the current session. Two of the 
high schools began on September 15th, the other five 


on September 22d, and the primary and grammar 
schools on October 6th. In several instances appli- 


cants who had accepted schools failed to come after 
an eleventh hour notification to the school boards. 
Cases like these have been a perennial source of 
embarrassment to school boards and call for some 
remedy. The Massies Mill School Board is construct- 
ing a handsome three-room building at Tyro, built 
in accordance with State requirements. The Green- 


field Board has added an additional room to the 
building at Greenfield, and the Lovingston Board 
has materially increased the capacity of the Glad- 


stone and Colleen schools by the addition of a room 
to each. , 

The Nelson County 
Fair was held at 
ith, and a success in 


Teachers’ Institute and School 
Lovingsion on November 6th and 


was every way. The exhibits 


were better than ever heretofore, and great interest 
vas manifested. Enormous crowds were in attend- 
andce both days. The winner of the prize for the 


best yield of corn to the acre raised 127 1-4 bushels, 
and three other prize winners made over 100 bushels 
to the acre, while the lowest prize winner had 
his credit. 


each 

%() bushels to 
H. T. Harris, 

Division Superintendent, 


MANASSAS SCHOOL NEWS 


Patron’s Day, celebrated on October 24th, drew out 


a large and responsive audience to hear two valu- 
able addresses by State lecturers: “Parental Co- 
operation,” by Dr. Quarles, and “Inspection of the 
Eve,”” by Dr. Heck, of the University of Virginia. 


There was food for thought in the matter handled 


by the speakers, which will bear fruit later on in 
more aggressive work in school interests. 

Mr. Yarborough, of the Agricultural Department, 
is winning friends rapidly by his enterprise and 
tactful control. 


The boys find him a powerful pleader for their in- 


ferests, within the lecture room or on the athletic 
field. 
His extension work promises to be far-reaching, 


covering the following area for the month of No- 
vember: 
Woodstock—Friday, the 7th instant. 
Occoquan—Friday, the 14th instant. 
Manassas Farmers’ Institute the 2ist instant. 
On Friday, the 3ist of October, Mr. Yarborough 
addressed a large audience at Greenwich, and on 
November 28th and 29th he will be in Lynchburg, 


the work of the State 


Convention 


active in 
Teachers’ 


his department at 
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The teachers of Manassas School District have or- 
q sanized a conference to meet monthly during the 
a session, the purpose of which is the practical work- 
4 ing out of our problems. 
iq The first meeting was held on October the 10th 


i it Ruffner High School, and the second one will con- 
? vene on Friday, the 14th instant at the same place. 
Fy The following program has been planned: 


Primary Methods in Reading,’ Miss Grace Moran. 
Busy Work,’ Miss Grace Moran. 
Manual Training,” Miss Charlotte Smith. 


3 The young ladies of the Normal Training Depart- 
¥ nent will conribute four features—namely: 
Ls \ Demonstration in Sight Reading,” five primary 
a ils, led by Miss Grace Metz. 
4 4 Reading Game,” demonstration, led by Miss 
% orothy Haydon. 
Dramatization of “The Three Bears,” led by Miss 
‘ Lucy Buck. 


Soldier Game,” led by Miss Alice Metz. 

Refreshments are served at these meetings, and a 
pleasant social hour enjoyed in the midst of atmos- 
phere charged with suggestions to the wide-awake 
teacher. 

The following officers were elected in October to 
serve throughout the session: Chairman, Miss Kirk: 
Secretary, Mrs. E. Larkin; Treasurer, Miss S. Tay- 
lor 


CUMBERLAND COUNTY NOTES 


The teachers of Hamilton District held their first 
monthly meeting at Hamilton High School on Satur- 
day, November 8th. 

Mr. R. C. Warburton, president of the district, 
resided over the meeting, and some helpful sugges- 
tions for the county fair were discussed. A definite 
schedule for our monthly meetings was made out, 

having been decided that we should read at least 
three of the books in the Reading Course. We ex- 
ect much help from “round table” discussions. 

When the meeting adjourned, the teachers were 
nvited to partake of an excellent lunch, which had 
ren prepared by Misses Minor Snead, Margaret 
Dawson, Mary Anderson, Mary Gray and Margie 
Wood, Hamilton High School girls. 

rhe next meeting will be held at Ashby Graded 
School on December 6th. 

Epitne Minor, 
Secretary. 


PRINCE WILLIAM COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 


\ large and enthusiastic body of teachers assem- 
d in Bennett Grammar School Friday morning, 
October 17th, for a two-davs’ session of the County 
Institute. 

The exercises were presided over jointly by Super- 
intendent George Tyler and Mrs. Elizabeth Larkin, 
resident of the local branch of the State Teachers’ 
\ssociation. 

An excellent musical program was rendered by the 
rimary children. of Bennett Grammar _ School, 
lirected by Mrs. Hodge, head of the department of 
iusie of Manassas public schools. 

\ pamphlet of great importance in this phase of 
ducation was arranged by Miss Kirk, of the Normal 
Department, Manassas High Shool, and circulated 
‘mong the visitors as the first step in extension 
ork 


} 





Miss Edith Haydon, of Haymarket High School, 
gave a very interesting talk on the “Teaching of 
English in the Grades.” 

Her report was followed by Dr. Merchant in a lec- 
ture on the “Inspection of the Eve, Ear and Throat,” 
a demonstration in connection affording assistance 
to the teachers in interpreting the requirements of 
the County School Board recently adopted. 

In the afternoon Mr. Hoon, of Kings’ Cross Road 
School, won the favor of the audience by his ingen- 
ious solution of the problem of the one-room school. 

It was decided to place the school athletics of the 
district under the control of the Manassas High 
School Athletic Association, Mr. Wheatly Johnson, 
an alumnus, being chosen as chairman. 

A delightful feature of the session was the cycle 
of story-telling arranged as the chief attraction of 
the reception tendered the visiting teachers by the 
local association, Friday night, in Ruffner High 
School auditorium. 

The program was developed under the auspices 
of the Normal Training Department of the Manas- 
sas High School to afford the teachers types of stories 
in a well-rounded cycle from folk lore to Bible sto- 
ries. 

They were told with artistic excellence by a group 
of teachers from Bennett Grammar School and the 
members of the Normal Training Class. 

The program was as follows: 

Fairy Tale—‘The Little Gingerbread Man,” Miss 
Ruth Round. 

Folk Tale—‘The Three Bears,” Miss Charlotte 
Smith. 

“Uncle Remus Story,’ Miss Marie Leachman. 

“African Dialect Story,” Miss Minnie Swart. 

Nature Myth—‘‘How the Robin’s Breast is Red,” 
Miss A. Selina Taylor. 

Greek Myth—‘Demeter and Persephone,’ Miss 
Ruth Round, 

The “Niebelungenlied’’ was given by the _ fol- 
lowing young ladies of the Normal Training Depart- 
ment: 

“The Rhine-Gold,”’ Miss Lucy Buck. 

“The Valkyrie,” Miss Grace Metz. 

“Siegfried,.’’ Miss Alice Metz. 

“The Twilight of the Gods,” Miss Dorothy Hay- 
don. 

Bible Story—‘Ruth and Naomi,” Miss A. Selina 
Tavlor. 

On Saturday morning, October 18th, the meeting 
was brought to a close by a valuable talk on “Or- 
charding,” by Mr. Yarborough, of the Agricultural 
Department, and a_ spirited Round Table discussion. 

The following officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Larkin: Vice-Presidents, Mr. George 
Tyler: Manassas—Miss Emma Johnson: Brentville 
District—Miss Mooney: Coles District—Mrs. Wright: 
Gainesville District—Miss Haydon: Occoquan Dis- 
trict—Mr. R. Havdon: Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Kirk. 

Miss Lula Metz, of Manassas, and Mr. Barl Mer- 
rill were elected as delegates to the State Teachers’ 
Convention, which meets in Lynchburg during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

The institute closed to reopen in February for a 
three-davs’ session. 


WISE COUNTY PROGRESS 


The patrons and community at Coeburn have jst 
recently installed a $500.00 laboratory for the high 
school department. The truth is, it would do credit 
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to some of our higher institutions. An evidence of 
right kind of spirit, this! 

Norton has recently organized a Co-operative 
School League of seventy-five working memvbers. 
This means a boom for Professor Lindsley and his 
able corps of assistants, 

Big Stone Gap is to be 
work in domestic science 
Some of this kind of work 
also, while .vorton will hold 
business or commercial course in the 
of the county. 

Appalachia and East Stone Gap High Schools are 
moving alone nicely. Both places, as well as 
Stonega, have planned good Patrons’ Day programs. 

The purely rural schools deserve their just encour- 
agement, and we are pleased to report that Mr. C. 
M. Kennedy, of Fairview School, a two-room rural 
school, will have a splendid Patrons’ Day program, 
as will Flatwoods, a one-room school; Hurracine, a 
four-room; Dwina, a two-room, and a number of 
others that are making special preparation, which 
we haven't time to mention. 

The County Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Norton on Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 6th, 7th and Sth. We expect to report a 100 per 
cent. membership to the State Teachers’ Association 


congratulated on their 
and manual training. 
will be done at Norton 
the banner for the first 
high schools 


as usual. 

Wise thigh School, while handicapped in teaching 
force, is doing work and still keeping up its 
splendid record of attendance. 

The supervisors of the county have done their 
part towards the employment of a farm demonstra- 
tion agent for the county, and we expect to have a 
number of clubs by another year. 

We are four hundred miles from Richmond, but 
we are Virginians of Virginians, nor are we asleep. 
Watch us grow! 

October 30, 1913. 


good 


J. N. HILLMAN. 





CHARLOTTESVILLE CITY SCHOOLS 

The Charlottesville High School has entered upon 
what promises to be its most successful year. The 
number of pupils is greatly in excess of last year 
and the corps of teachers unusually strong. 

Through the generosity of Mr. Hollis Rinehart, 
two scholarships are offered in the high school, one 
of $50 at the University of Virginia to the boy 
graduate in June, 1914, with the highest honors, and 
one of $50 at Randolph-Macon Woman’s College to 
the girl graduating with the highest honors. 

Two new rooms have been added during the past 
few months, and other improvements, which add 
greatly to the convenience and efficiency of the 
school, have been made. 

Among the pupils the strong school spirit is evi- 
denced by the activity of the various organizations, 


from the dignified seniors down to the freshmen, 
who are already planning for the graduation day. 
Class organizations have been formed and effective 


work is being done. 

The Normal Training Class is larger this year 
than ever before. This class is composed of nine- 
teen members, seven of whom are working for 


graduation and State certificates. These girls are 
not only completing the studies of the prescribed 
course for the Normal Department, but are daily 


observing or teaching in the primary school. 


In addition to the already existing literary socie- 
ties, a new one has recently been formed under the 
cognomen of “The Kit-Kat Klub,” which, with the 
Dramatic Club, also a recent organization, promises 
both pleasure and profit in the near future. 

The Boys’ Athletic Association is in good shape, 
and although a little battered up from its last con- 
test, it is promising the public a fine game next 
week. 

Many passers-by are attracted these bright Octo- 
ber afternoons to one special part of our grounds, 
where the tennis court, lately put in fine condition, 
is affording healthy amusement to many girls and 
boys. 

One of the most flourishing organizations of the 
school is the German Club, composed of members of 
the various German classes. Last year at commence- 
ment one of the happiest features of the programme 
was a German song by the Club. The buzzing of 
“The Bumble-Bee,”’ a magazine edited by the High 
School girls and boys, indicates the early appear- 
ance of the first number for the current year. 

Our school should be congratulated upon having 
a superintendent whose intense interest in all de- 
partments adds greatly to the efficiency of the work 
done. 

A modern toilet system has been installed for the 
boys. 

An order for several hundred books has been sent 
through the Department of Public Instruction to the 
publishers. 

The Teachers’ Association has been reorganized, 
with R. T. Webb, president; Miss Mildred K, 
Thacker, secretary, and Miss Estelle Hartman, treas- 
urer. 

The following delegates to the November meeting 
at Lynchburg have been elected: Miss Carrie C. 
Burnley, high school; Miss Elizabeth Kelly, gram- 
mar school, and Miss Pattie P. Turnbull, primary 
school. Several other teachers will also attend. 

JAMES W. LANE. 





WORK IN ACCOMAC 


In Accomac county this summer school work has 
gone well. At Greenbackville, overlooking Chinco- 
teague Bay and the Broadwater, we have completed 
a handsome building in pine, hard oil finish through- 
cut inside, six rooms, eight cloak rooms, two halls, 
two porches, and an auditorium. The patrons, all 
laboring people, donated $2,000 to this work. 

At Keller, in Pungoteague District, we are teach- 
ing in our new house—three rooms, cloak room, 
auditorium and large hall. Here the patrons came 
to our help with $1,500. 

The new building at New Church, Atlantic Dis- 
trict, we expect to enter November 3d—four large 
rooms, two halls and cloak room, all finished in 
hard oil. Here the patrons gave us $1,600. These 
new plants have ample grounds. 

At Wattsville, same district, we have erected for 
the colored people a commodious building, the col- 
ored patrons donating $500 to this work. We are 
now working on a two-room building near Jenkin’s 
Bridge. In this effort the colored patrons furnish 
the lumber and $150. The colored people at Onan- 
cock are now erecting at their own expense a good 
two-room building on the line of Lee District, with 
the understanding that the two districts—Onancock 
and Lee—shall each furnish a teacher and thus give 
a better school. 
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In Metompkin District the patrons put up the 
money to build an annex to our Modest Town 
School to accommodate a third teacher there and 
thus raise the grade of that school. 

At Accomac Court House, in Lee District, the 
school has grown so large that in our new building 
of six rooms and an auditorium, the auditorium, this 
fall, had to be made into two lecture rooms, and an 
auditorium is being constructed on the grounds 
near the main building, to be dedicated as “Bayley 
Memorial Hall.” This has been made possible by 
Mrs. Dr. Tiffany, of Baltimore, Md., who has given 
liberally to this enterprise. The Citizens’ League 
at Accomac, at a meeting a few nights ago, donated 
$500 to help in the equipment of this memorial 
hall. In Accomac county, where the people are in- 
terested in and back of a school enterprise, the re- 
sults are forthcoming. 

G. G. JoyYNEs. 


Quite a number of the schools in Accomac cb- 
served Patron’s Day October 3lst. A number of 
others will take it up in November as is convenient 
for them. The attendance so far has been uniformly 
good and the interest keen. At Craddocksville a 
progressive civic league was organized. The super- 
intendent and principal addressed the crowd. At 
Horntown Rey. R. Royal and Mr. S. T. Johnson did 
the talking, and a league is to be put into operation 
there next Friday night. At Tangier seventy-five 
patrons were present, and a league is to go to work 
there next week. The pupils gave interesting pro- 
grams at numerous schools. I am enclosing you a 
card issued by the Melfa school showing how they 
went after the patrons there: 


Patrons’ Day, 
Melfa High School, October 31st, 1913. 
The Faculty of Melfa High School 
Respectfully Request 
Your Presence at a Reception tendered 
to the 
Patrons and Friends of the M. H. S. by the Faculty 
at the 
School House, October 31st, 1913, 2 P. M. 
8 ve W. A. P. Strang. 
Miss Eula Rogers. 
Miss Bettie Turner. 
Miss Beach Bull. 
Miss Mollie Jacob. 
We would like to meet and greet every Patron. 


The patrons are the friends of the sctools, and they 
will respond when once made to feel welcome at 
school, and made to realize that they are a necessary 
adjunct to a successful community school. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT HILLSVILLE. 


The annual meeting of the County Teachers’ In- 
stitute and Teachers’ Association of Carroll county 
was held in the auditorium of the Hillsville High 
School building, Thursday and Friday, November 
6th and 7th. About eighty teachers were present— 
making this the largest meeting of the kind yet as- 
sembled in the county—and much enthusiasm was 
manifested. The topics assigned on the program 


were ably and thoroughly discussed by several of 
the teachers. Mr. E. E. Worrell of the State Depart- 
ment of Education, was present and gave a very 


interesting talk on “How to Secure Regular Attend- 
ance.” He presented valuable suggestions on other 
subjects. 

Reports from the last year’s reading circles were 
received. A reading circle for each district was re- 
organized, 

An interesting feature of the Institute was an 
excellent entertainment given by the pupils of the 
Hillsville High School Thursday evening. Addresses 
were given by Hon. D. W. Bolen, Dr. J. P. McCon- 
nell, Prof. E. E. Worrell and others 

NELLIE GATES, Secretary. 





TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT BLAND 


The Teachers’ Institute convened in the Court- 
house at Bland November 3d and 4th. The house 
was called to order by Supt. F. L. Dunn. After de- 
votional exercises by Rev. J. E. Guthrie, a teachers’ 
association was organized with Supt. F. L. Dunn, 
president; Mr. C. M. Dunn, vice-president; and Mrs, 
W. S. Waddle, secretary. 

About thirty-five of the forty actively engaged 
teachers were present. A program had been previ- 
ously arranged and many interesting subjects were 
discussed. State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes was 
present Monday afternoon and discussed “Co-opera- 
tion of Parents in School Work” and also “Best 
Methods of Friday Evening Exercises.”’ He also 
spoke Monday evening on “The Necessity of Good 
School Buildings.” P 

Tuesday morning some very interesting subjects 
were discussed as each teacher was asked to men- 
ion the things she found most difficult in teaching. 

Prof. H. L. Graham was elected as a delegate to 
the annual conference at Lynchburg, and Mr. C. M. 
Dunn alternate. 





TEACHERS OF HOME ECONOMICS MEETING 


The Home Economics Section of the Industrial 
Division of the State Teachers’ Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Lynchburg on Thursday, No- 
vember 27. A varied and helpful program has been 
arranged. All who are interested in the promotion 
of industrial education, especially for rural schools, 
are urged to be present. 





NEWS FROM LOUISA COUNTY 


The fall opening of the schools of Louisa has been 
most encouraging. Everywhere is the spirit of co- 
operation, of courage and of hope. The chief need 
is more money. The establishment of high schools 
and graded schools has made increased expenditures 
for better buildings, better equipment and _ better- 
equipped teachers. 

Two new buildings have been projected in Jack- 
son District. The one at Buckner’s has four rooms 
and a commodious auditorium. This building and 
equipment will cost about $3,000. The citizens con- 
tributed over $2,000. Contract has been awarded 
for another near Bumpass Station. Both buildings 
comply with the regulations in all respects. They 


*are attractive buildings, and are in keeping with 


the other attractive buildings of their respective 
villages. 
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The high school at Louisa opened September 14, 
with its high-water enrollment This school is 
giving full work in the regular high school courses, 
and a first-class high school of nine months, with a 
course in normal training There are seven teach- 
ers All the teachers of the high school course have 
had college training, and all the teachers of the 
primary and grammar grades are graduates of some 
normal training institution All the graduates of 
this high school are ejuired to take the normal 
training course 

The high school at Mineral has been the most sur- 
prising success of all the consolidations so far 
attempted. Three years ago there were only forty- 
five pupils enrolled in the two-room school at Mine- 
ral This fall the school opened in the handsome 
new brick building. The building, heating system 


and furniture cost about $12,000. Generous donations 
reached about $7,000. The opposition to the estab- 
lishment of this school was so intense that the 
school board deemed it wise to continue all the 
near-by one-room and two-room schools. The school 


opened its first term with seventy-five pupils on the 
roll This fall the enrollment and 
same one-room and two-room schools are 
though with greatly reduced enrollment. | 

by the end of this session most of the 


those 
open, 
believe 
pupils of those 


was 175, 


schools will be attending the Mineral school. 

The County Teachers’ Institute was held at the 
Court House on October 24 and 25. Though the 
rains were heavy and continuous, and the water 
ecurses were unusually high, about thirty-five teach- 
ers attended each day The success of the Institute 


was due in the main to the helpful addresses of Mr. 
A. L. Lincoln, of the Department, and of Mr. 
Joseph W. Everett, editor of the Virginia Journal 


State 


VIRGINIA JOURNAL OF 


EK DUCATION 


of Education. Their addresses made a most delight 
ful impression on the audience as well as upon the 
teachers. They also rendered valuable participation 


in the discussions of the Institute. 
The Teachers’ Association reorganized and 
planned its work for the term. 
Fr«aXNK T. WEST. 


INSTITUTE IN PRINCE WILLIAM 


An attendant Which taxed the seating capacity 
of the large assembly room of Bennett Grammar 
School marked the opening exercises of the fall 


term of Prince William County Teachers’ 
ym the morning of Friday, October 17th. 

The exercises were presided over jointly by Super- 
intendent G. Tyler and Mrs. Larkin, president of the 
Prince William County Teachers’ Association. An 
excellent musical program, arranged with special 
reference to the needs of the primary teachers, was 
rendered by the bright pupils of the primary depart 
ment of Bennett Grammar School, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Hodge, head of the department of music 
in the Manassas Public Schools. 

The program was an illustration of a pamphlet «n 
“Music in the Primaries,” which was developed as 
extension work by the Normal Training Department 
of Manassas High School. Copies of the pamphlet 
were distributed among the visiting teachers. 

A valuable report on the “Teaching of English in 


Institute 


the Grammar Grades” was submitted by Miss Edith 
Haydon, principal of the Haymarket High School. 


Miss Haydon was 
instructive 
Ear and 
affording 


followed by Dr. Merchant in an 
lecture on the “Inspection of the Eye, 
Throat,’ a demonstration, in connection, 
great assistance to the teachers in fulfill- 








AGRICULTURE FOR BEGINNERS 
in Pir gartear sng tent wid »ofthe 
authors “tlow to Teach \ 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


vriculture 


Children are led to gardens and to know 


animats, and plants 


AGRONOMY 


rhrough this be 
and ledt 


SCHOOL AND HOME GARDENS 


pia nt 


Kk the pu, 


an interestin and knowledge of farming, 


than can be found elsewhere. 
ordinary flowers and vegetables. 


ANIMALS: THEIR RELATION AND USE TO MAN 


life. 


Independent observation work is eucouraged 





70 Fifth Avenue - 


For Teaching Elementary Agriculture 


the boy and girl how to make the farm a source of profit and satisfaction. 
widespread commendation accorded this volume. 
10 cents) is a usetul aid for teachers. 


Instruction that creates inspiration is the purpose of this book, which is primarily intended for teachers’ use. 
i and appreciace the many F 


ilsin city high schools are taught how to make the best of their lawns and gardens 


More definite instructions for planning, planting, and caring for gardens and plants are given in this book 
rhe author neglects no practical detail necessary for the successful culture of all 


In an interesting manner for pupils in the grammar grades this book covers al] the common forms of animal | 


GINN AND COMPANY, 





BURKETT, STEVENS, and HILL—75 cents 
Its adoption 
rhe pamphlet by the same 


HODGE— $1.50 


friends of man among the birds, 


CLUTE— $1.00 


MEIER — 80 cents 


WOOD — 60 cents 








New York 
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7 TEACHERS WANTED! 


tf the entire West. Writrk Us To-pay: 





For Emergency Calls, for every Department of School Work, thoroughout 





Re ER aT 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS 


AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO 











ng the requirements of the County School Board, 
ased upon this important phase of school inspec- 


10On, 
Dr. Merchant further indebted the teachers to him 
a y an offer of free inspection of the Manasses Pub- 
ia c Schools, winning thereby a rising vote of thanks. 


In the afternoon, Mr. Koon, of King’s Cross Road 
School, held the close attention of the audience 
“hile explaining by a craefully-prepared schedule 
is clever solution of the problem of the one-room 
hool. 

‘ir. Yarborough, principal of the Department of 
griculture in the Manassas High School, won the 

vr of the teachers by a brief but interesting talk 

n his specific subject. 

t was decided to place the athletics of the dis- 
ict schools under the control of the Manassas High 
school Athletic Association, Mr. Wheatley Johnson 

ing elected chairman. ’ 
Perhaps the most delightful feature of the entire 
ion was the cycle of story-telling, which formed 

chief attraction of the reception, Friday night, 

n Ruffner High School Auditorium. 

The program was under the directorship of the 
Normal Training Department of Manassas High 
School, emphasizing tne importance of the story as 
n adjunct to elementary training. 

The types of stories were developed in a cycle 
rom the earliest folk-tale to the story of greatest 
thical development and poetic charm—the famous 

ory of “Ruth and Naomi” from the Bible. 

A group of teachers from Bennett Grammar School 

igmented the numbers of the Normal Training 
Class in assisting our future teachers in carrying 
out the program, which, by its artistic excellence, 
eld the rapt attention of the visitors. It was as 
ollows: 

Fairy Tale—‘The Little Gingerbread Man,” Miss 
Ruth Round. 

Folk-Tale—“The Three Bears,’ Miss Charlotte 
Smith. 

“tnele Remus Story”’—Miss Marie Leachman. 

‘African Folk-Tale’—Miss Minnie Swart. 

Nature Myth—‘“How the Robin’s Breast is Red,” 
Miss C. Taylor. 

Greek Myth—‘Demeter and Persephone,” Miss 
Ruth Round. 

The Niebelungen Cycle: 

1. “The Rhine Gold’’—Miss Lucy Buck. 

2. ‘The Valkyrie’—Miss Grace Metz. 

3. “Siegfried”—Miss Alice Metz. 

4. ‘The Twilight of the Gods’—Miss Dorothy 
Haydon. 

Bible Story—“Ruth and Naomi,” Miss C. Taylor. 

The morning session of Saturday, the 18th in- 
stant, brought the institute to a close by a thought- 
provoking lecture on “Orcharding,” by Mr. Yar- 
borough, and a spirited Round-Table discussion. 


i the 








HERBART HALL 


INSTITUTE FOR ATYPICAL CHILDREN 
FOUNDED APRIL, 1900, BY 


MAX MILIAN P. E. GROSZMANN 


Maintained by the 
National Association for the Study 
and Education of Exceptional Children 


This Institution is one of the activities of the N. A. 
S.E. E. C. and is intended solely for the ‘‘different’’ child, 
the difficult child, the handicapped normal child—whether 
boy or girl. 

No feeble-minded, degenerate or otherwise low cases 
are considered. 

The object of the Institution is to train 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 


whether overbright or somewhat backward, to be able later 
to compete with the average norma! child. 

In addition to the ordinary branches, the course of 
study include’ physical training, nature study, manual and 
constructive work, etc. Methods and equipment are based 
upon the most modern pedagogic principles. Medical care 
is a prominent feature of the work. 

HERBART HALL is the pioneer institution in this 
line of education. The Association maintaining it lays 
emphasis upon the needs of the misunderstood normal child 
in contrast to the overstimulated interest in the feeble- 
minded and abnormal. 

**Watchung Crest,’’ the homeof HERBART HALL, 
comprises over twenty-five acres of land and is situated on 
Watchung Mountain, a.spur of the Blue Ridge, five 
hundred feet above sea-level, (four hundred feet above 
Plainfield). Address, 


WALDEMAR H.GROSZMANN, Principal 
"Watchung Crest,"’ Plainfield, N. J. 











An impoftant measure which will be brought be- 
fore the district School Boards will be the question 
of granting two or three days’ leave to teachers to 
visit other schools. 

The following officers of the county branch of the 
State Teachers’ Association were elected on Friday 
afternoon: President, Mrs. Larkin, Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. G. Tyler, superintendent; Miss E. Johnson, Ma- 
nassas; Miss Mooney, Brentville; Mrs. Wright, 
Coles; Mr. Ellicott, Dumfries: Miss E. Haydon, 
Gainesville; Mr. D. Haydon, Occoquan; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Miss Kirk. 

Miss Lula Metz and Mr. Ear! Merrill were chosen 
as delegates to the State Teachers’ Association, 
which meets in Lynchburg during the Thanksgiving 
holidays. 
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Washington and Lee University 


liberal Arts, Applied Science, Commerce, Law 


Original endowment, a gift of $50,000 from George 
Washington. Presided over from ‘65 to ’70 by 
Robert E. Lee. 


Situated amid the mountains of the unrivaled Valley 
of Virginia, in the town of Lexington, the home and 
burial-place of both Lee and Jackson. Midway 
between the North and the South. 


A national iostitution in its service and area of 
patronage, drawing its students from 85 States and 
foreign countries, yet distinctively Southern in its 
historic location and inspiring memories. in its social 
culture, cordiality to new students, ‘‘Honor-System,”’ 
and heroic traditions. 


University Dormitories, Commons Hall, Village 
Homes, Fraternity Halls. Self-help, Scholarships, 
Loans. 


For Catalogue, ete., address 


President Henry Louis Smith, 
Lexington, Va. 





The information contained in 


THE SCHOOL EFFICIENCY SERIES 
Edited by Paul H. Hanus. 
Cost $125,000 to collect, and problems are solved in 
it that may save one city $2,000,000 
STUDY THESE PROBLEMS AS APPLIED 
TO YOUR CITY 
There are 20 important problems discussed by 


Dr. Frank P. Bachman Dr. Henry H. Goddard 
Mr. Frank W. Ballou Prof. Paul H. Hanus 
Mr. Stuart A. Courtis Dr. Frank M. McMurry 
Dr. Calvin O. Davis Dr. Ernest C. Moore 
Dr. Edward C. Elliott Dr. Herman Schneider 


Mr. Frank W. Thompson 


The volumes already published are 
Hanus. School Efficiency. Cloth, 158 pages. list price $1.00 
mailing price $1.20 
McMurry. Elementary School Standards. 


ene, Bae IG nce casnueiuesencdscaeeds trees list price $1.25 


mailing price $1.50 
Moore. How New York City Administers * 
Itsschool- Cloth, 334 pages ................. list price $1.25 
mailing price $1 50 
The volumes in preparation are 
Courtis. Standardsin Arithmetic 
Davis. High School Programs (Courses) in Study 
Elliott. City School Supervision 
Goddard. School Training of Defective Children 
Schneider. Vocational (Industrial) Schools 
Thompson. Commercial Education 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 
YONKERS-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 

















THE 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


are not only sold in large quantities to the 
Public Schools of Virginia, but they are firmly 
established in the best school systems of the 
country. 

Why? 

Because they are most carefully graded, the 
most interesting, and the most unhackneyed 
of reading-b¢ 0ks. 

All three of these qualities help to make the 
books a perfect expression series. Good ex- 
pression, too, is secured by the rapid reading 
due to the use in the First Reader of two-thirds 
of the words introduced in the Primer. 


The prose selections do not duplicate those 


in other readers, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Virginia depository: The Virginia Book Company, Richmond 











MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
The Bradley Water Colors, Embeco Crayon, The 
Bradley Card Cutters, bulls Eye Tinted Construction 
and Monnting Papers, Kindergarten and Industrial 
materials of all kinds. 


PRIMARY MANUAL WORK 
Ledyard « Breckenfeld, Price $1.20 
Newest and best buok out on this subject. 
See our Newest Story Book FOR THE STORY TELLER 
by Bailey, Price $1.50 
Send for Catalogues 
MILTON BRADLEY CO 
1I2O9 Arch St. Philadelphia 











Have You Subscribed to 


the Journal? 


If not, Why not? 
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FARMVILLE 


State Female Normal School ~ . . VIRGINIA 


Has recently published the following bulletins : 
EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK, by Fannie W. Dunn 
SPECIAL DAYS, by The Training School Faculty 


EDUCATIVE SEAT WORK 
This book is the product of Miss Dunn’s experience as Rural School Supervisor. Especially intended 
to help teachers of rural schools, but of great value to all lower grade teachers, 
Affords specific help in teaching children how to study. 
The following selections from the table of contents show some of the topics covered: 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAKING SEAT WORK SELF-EDUCATIVE. 
TYPES OF SEAT WORK IN EACH OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SUBJECTS. 


SUGGESTIVE DAILY PROGRAMS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
UTILIZATION OF SEAT WORK PERIODS. 


REFERENCES AND ADDRESSES FOR HELPFUL BOOKS AND MATERIALS. 
Price: 35c; Address, The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 


SPECIAL DAYS 
This bulletin shows: 
HOW TO GET APPROPRIATE SCHOOL WORK FOR SPECIAL DAYS. 
HOW TO MAKE THIS WORK AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE REGULAR 
SCHOOL WORK. 
a oe CHILDREN TO A BETTER OBSERVANCE OF SPECIAL 


HOW TO HELP CHILDREN TO A BETTERSTUDY OF SCHOOL eneanareiies 
It also contains: 

Typical programs which summarize and utilize the school work for special days. 

Sources of songs and games. 

Price: 15c; Address. The Book Room, State Female Normal School, Farmville, Va. 
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Teachers Reading Courses 


Reading Course 1913-1914 
A BRIEF COURSE IN THE TEACHING PROCESS by Strayer. Single copies $1.12; ten 
or more copies $1.00. 
Includes such practical topics as—The Drill Lesson—The Inductive Lesson—The Study 


Lesson—The Recitation Le-son—()uestioning—Physical Welfare—Moral Traiving—Class Man- 
agement—Lesson Planning—Measuring Results—etc. A helpful and suggestive book. 
Reading Course 1912-1913 


A PRIEF COURSE IN THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION by Monroe. Single copies 
$1.20; ten or nore copies $1.10 
Reading Course 1911-1912 
AMERICAN RURAL SCHOOL by Foght. Single copies $1.12; tea or more copies $1 00. 


Reading Course 1910-1911 
THE TEACHING OF ENGL ISH, ELEMENTARY SECTION by Chubb. Single copies 


$ 65; ten. r more copies $ . 
Reacing Course — 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT, ITS PRINCIPLES AND TECHNIQUE by Bagley. Single 
copies $1 12; ten or more copies $1 00. 
“SCHOOL HYGIENE by Shaw. Single copies $ .90; ten or more copies $ .80 


Any of the above books will be sent promptly upon receipt of price. 


The Macmillan Company 
64-66 Fifth Avenue New York. 





Notable High School Books 


WOOLLEY’S HANDBOOK OF COMPOSITION 


The established standard for composition work throughout the schools and colleges of the country. 
Recently adopted by the State of South Carolina for use in the high schools. Used with great suc- 
—_ in leading private schools and high schools everywhere. This book is on the Virginia High 
School list. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


These books occupy a unique place in theeducational world. They arethe pre-eminently teachable 
books—the books which can be us-d with the absolute assurance of securing results. They lead in 
the best known private schools and in the high schools of the principal cities. No other series is so 
extensively represented in the courses of the colleges and universities. The Wells Fssentials of 
Algebra and Essentiais of Geometry are on the Virginia High School list. 


COLTON’S ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical 


Colton’s Zoology, Complete $1.50 Colton’s Descriptive Zoology (Part I.) $1.00 
Colton’s Practical Zoology ‘Part II.) $ .60 


Authorized for use in all of the high schools tn Virginia in which this subject istaught Its marked 
adaptation to the neets of beginners and its general excellence have received similar recognition 
throughout the country. From the point of view of iaterest, attractive presentation and scientific 
accuracy. the book is unexcelled. 


WEBSTER’S ANCIENT HISTORY 


The modern point of view, the accuracy of statement, the clear and attractive style, the uncom- 
monly lucid and Jogical srrangement, the elimination of non-essentials and the author’s sym- 


pathetic attitude toward his subj ct, combine in making the book one of exceptional excellence. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 
231 241 West 39th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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Virginia’s educators have known and talked about co-operative stores for 


years—now one is about to start at home to be owned and directed by Virginians. 


Union Stores, Inc. 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 
Seventh and Franklin Streets Richmond, Virginia 
(Three stories high—three more to be added. '4 of a block). 


A co-operative department and mail-order store. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS. 


OFFICERS. GEO. W. BAHLKE, Mayor of Highland Park and Su- 
President, W. D. DUKE perintendent Metropolitan Life Insurance (ompany. 


R. T. BOWDEN, President Richmond Typographical 


First Vice-President, T. 0. SANDY. Union No. 90. 
Second Vice-President, W. J. WHITLOCK. J.H. CHAPPELL, of J. H. Chappell & Bro., plumbers. 
Third Vice-President, C. P. CA DOT, J. A. CONNEULY, of J. A. Connelly & Co., real estate. 
Secretary and Treasurer. C. D. COLEMAN. Capt. JOHN A. HUTCHESON, Tobacconist. 
DIRECTORS. Capt. W. H.OWENS, Master Mechanic Southern Railway 
C. P. CADOT, Asst. Mgr. Allen & Ginter Branch Leggett «& ape 
Myers Tobacco Co. WM. C. SCHMIDT, of Hermann Schmidt, grocers. 
C. D. COLEMAN, Merchant (formerly with Spence-Nun- L. L. SCHERER, general claim agent C. & U. Railway. 
namaker Co., grocers). y 
, H.S. WINSTON, general manager Miller Manufacturing 
W. D. DUKE, Assistant to President R. F. & P. R. R. Co. 
T O. SANDY, Farmer, Burkeville, Va. Dr. JOHN F. RAGLAND, JR., Chesterfield County. 
W. J. WHITLOCK, Blacksmith and Trustee Central H. CARL BOSCHEN, of H. C. Boschen Bros., Shoe Mer- 
Trades and Labor Council, Richmond, Va chants, 


HUGH S. BIRD, Field Agent. 


PLAN : to sell all kinds of merchandise—food stuffs, clothing, hardware, ready-made houses— 
everything in fact to be found in the Chicago mail order houses. 


METHOD: to sell at low prices, for cash, cutting out, wherever possible, expense of advertis- 
ing. delivery, credit and the like In short, the methods of department stores, 5 and 10 
cent stores, mail-order houses 
The latter were enormously successful before the days of parcel post and reduced express 
rates. 


MANAGEMENT: the best that can be employed by the above Board of Directors. 


DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK: Par $10.00, payable 50c. down, and 50c. per month. No 
call for money until $109,00\)) 00 is subscribed (at this writing 891 people have taken 


$53,340 00 worth). Every stock-holder, and no other, is entitled to solicit subscriptions, 
on a commission of 10%, payable in stock. There is no promotion charge—no 
‘‘insiders’’. Co-operative in every feature. 


INVITATION : Write at once to Union Srores, INc., 7th and Franklin Sts., for full informa- 
tien as to this co-operative enterprise and the double benefits which its customer— 


stock-holders secure. 


Name_ a hes 


Address. . 
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| 
Qld Dominion Patent Heating and 
Ventilating System 


Independent foul air flues unnecessary. 


Can use wood or coal. Best and most 
economical heating and ventilating system 


ever offered. 


SCHOOL DESKS, Cast Iron and Steel, 
shipped from Richmond, Va., day order is 


received. 
































Tell us your needs and we will assist you in 
securing what you want. 


Descriptive catalogues furnished on request. 


| | | peeructiauTaenlaecndtnsi 


| Drinking Fountains, Bubblers, Water Coolers, every 








style at Reasonable Prices. 








Best assortment of Crayons and Erasers. 
| “Every article needed for Schools and Colleges” 





Virginia School Supply Company, 
2000-2012 West Marshall St. Richmond, Virginia 


If in hurry, telephone order at our expense. Long distance Telephone 


Madison 7oro. 








—— 
—- _———-— 
— 
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VIRGINA MILITARY INSTITUTE 


Lexington, Virginia 


DISTINCTIVE FEATURES 






The attention of all who are interested in education is respectfully 
called to the special advantages now offered by the Virginia Military 
Institute. Among these advantages are: 







I. Its DISTINCTIVE MILITARY SYSTEM. This has secured for it the 
name of the ‘‘West Point of the South.’’ It tends to muscular development 
and physical health by an enforced regularity in food, sleep and exercise. 
It creates habits of promptitude, order, discipline and subordination. It 
fosters self-reliance and force of personal character by removing all extraneous 
distinctions, and casting each youth, whatever his antecedent circumstances, 
on his own individual responsibility. It is equal, uniform and wholesomely 
restraining, without rigor. 









II. ITs DISTINCTIVE ACADEMIC CURRICULUM. This embraces the 
study of English, History, French or Spanish, German or Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, geology, mechanics, surveying, chemistry, drawing. 







III. ITs TECHNICAL SCIENTIFIC COURSES. Provision is made for 
the members of the second class to elect between the courses of civil engi- 
neering , of analytical and applied chemistry and of electrical engineering. 
These courses are of one and a half year’s duration, and are illustrated by 
continuous field and laboratory practice. The department of engineering is 
thoroughly equipped with instruments and models ; and the chemical, phy- 
sical and mineralogical laboratories have all appliances for thorough prac- 
tical instruction. 










IV. Its DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION : namely, the divid- 
ing of classes into sections, whereby the students are accurately graded, and 
each secures a share of the personal attention of the instructor. The suc- 
cess of the educational work of the school turns largely on this method. 







V. Its nconomy. The expenses are: for Virginia cadets, $325 
for State cadets, $165 a year. This estimate includes tuition, board, fuel 
and lights, washing, room rent, medical attendance of the most careful 
character, clothing, books, stationery and all necessary expenses, and falls 
below that of any institution of like grade in this country. This estimate is 
exclusive of outfit, and must be understood as an average for the entire term, 
the first year being of necessity the most costly. 


General E. W. NICHOLS, 


Superintendent. 
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TAR COLLEGE OF 


WILLIAM AND MARY 


Second Term Begins February 1, 1914. 

















The following Departments offer a large number of courses to which the 


work of the First Term is not a prerequisite: 


Economics, English, Mathematics, Zoology, 
Botany, Drawing, Education, Philosophy, 


History, Latin. 


Many of these courses are especially adapted to the needs of teachers. 


THE NORMAL ACADEMY 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


Botany, Agriculture, Physiography, English, Latin, 


Mathematics, Education, Civics, History. 


In addition to the courses referred to above there are many others open to 


students who have completed the equivalent of the work of the First Term. 


For full particulars address, 


H. L. BRIDGES, Registrar, 


Williamsburg, Virginia. 




















UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 










The following departments of study are represented : 


I The College 

In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Fconomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, |General Geology, Eoonomie 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arte and Bachelor of Science. 


IL Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg-ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


Il. Department of Engineering 

Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of Coliege admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 
The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three fall sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 


degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 

The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department ueually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requir. ments are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courses in Chemistry, 
Biology. andeither Physics, French, orGerman. 


VI. Summer School 

The summer Schoo! offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bache’or of Arte and 
Bachelor of Scisnce, thus enabling etudents to shorten the time requi:ed for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or abso've conditions, Jn addition to these numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high school principals, high echool teachers and school 
administrators, 

Short courses in the College are offered for those unable to enter et opening of eersion. Tuition in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians, Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 





































HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
























On the Virginia Teachers Reading Course 
For the Year ending June, 1914 


WHAT CHILDREN STUDY AND WHY 


By CHARLES B. GipErRTt, Late Superintendent of Schools, Rochester, N. Y. 
SPECIAL READING COURSE PRICE, SINGLE COPIES, $3.30 


From cover to cover this book is thoroughly alive, sane and practical. It 
offers exceedingly helpful discussions of the values of the various subjects 
i taught in elementary schools, and it shows the teacher how the necessary 
subjects of arithmetic, reading, grammar and geography may be given a new 


and vital interest. 


The chapters ou Methods of Instruction offer many practical suggestions 
that represent the best results of modern pedagogical research. 














Boston New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco ; 





New Sapplementary Reading | 








MORAN’S KWAHU, THE EOPI INDIAN BOY 


For Sixth School Year 
50 cents 

A true portrayal of life and manners in an ancient 
pueblo before the Spanish conquest of the Southwest. 
At the same time it is a vivid and entertaining story 
f of the boyhood and the youthful adventures of the 

hero. The home life ofthe Hopi Indians is described, 
with their religious observances, trading, hunting, 
§ witchcraft, wooing and marriage ceremonies, war 
and battle, and funeral ceremonies, together with 
some account of their legends. A thread of adven- 
ture runs through every chapter, and the interest of 
i the pupil is kept alive by exciting action, hair- 
breadth escapes, and scenes of ;, rimitive heroism. 





SKINNER AND LAWRENCE’S LITTLE DRAMAS FOR , 


PRIMARY GRADES 
For Third School Year 
35 cents 
The little plays in this book are derived largely 
from wellknown prose and poetical selections of high 
literary quality. Among them are adaptations from 
Kate Greenaway, Thomas Hood, Laura E. Richards, 
Lydia Mara Chili, and John Ruskin. The plays 
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may either be acted by the children, or be used § 


simply as reading le-sons to aid in securing correct 


tones and natural expression. If memorized and 
presented as plays, the scenery may readily be im- 
provised from objects always at hand in the echool- 
room. 








On request we shall be glad to send our attractive illustrated Guide to 
Good Reading, describing 268 vo'umes, on all subjects, for all grades, 
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